



































DIVIDED BUT NOT CONQUERED 


Treat it rough--put it through a 
commando course, if you like 
International dough comes up smil- 
ing. The severe handling in your 
shop isn't anywhere near what it 
gets in the INTERNATIONAL bakery 
and laboratory. We go to extremes 
in our tests to insure ample toler- 
ance. This is quality insurance for 
your products - Important today! 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Seal of Minnesota - Cinderella - Robin Hood 


KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Merlin - Red Dragon - Minute Man 
TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
White Prancer - Golden Prancer + Royal Prancer 
MELLOTYPE FLOURS 
ROBIN HOOD WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 
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True Stories of Pillsbury Service (No. 2) 


Four pounds of wheat that 


grew into a trainload 


e e e A certain county in Kansas used to produce 
unusually fine wheat. Pillsbury bought a lot of it. 
Then came years when weather conditions 
weren't right. Quality of the wheat fell off, and 
Pillsbury let other buyers have it. 


e e e Then, one year, just before harvest, Pillsbury’s 
wheat scouts went into that county, as they 

do into all regions where crop prospects appear 
favorable. They clipped heads of ripe wheat in 
the fields and rushed 4-pound samples to the 

mill for testing. 


e e @ This sample, and later others, according to 
Pillsbury’s regular procedure, was subjected to 
physical and chemical tests, ground into flour, and 
tried out in actual baking. The wheat scored 
high. Right after the harvest, additional samples 
were obtained from the same area for more 
exhaustive tests. These tests confinned the earlier 
findings—and word went out to Pillsbury’s grain 
buyers that here was wheat worth snapping up. 


e e @ And finally, a whole trainload of this wheat 
reached Pillsbury elevators—wheat for which 
Pillsbury gladly paid a premium price. And that’s 
typical of how Pillsbury, year after year, tracks 
down the season’s choicest wheats for 
Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours. 


How Pillsbury’s Insistence on Quality 
Helps Bakers Overcome Wartime Difficulties 


Shortage of help . . . inexperienced help... formula 
changes made necessary by wartime restrictions 
and scarcities ... 


These problems are greatly intensified if flour 
varies in quality and has to be ‘‘babied” to make 
it behave properly. Pillsbury’s tireless testing and 

; rigid control of quality assure flour that will perform 
dependably even under wartime handicaps. 


@ | burus Such dependable performance saves precious 
| S UR Ss time—helps eliminate waste—speeds up production! 
_ FLO 
BAKER 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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FLOURS 


Every flour distributor has been drafted 
for the duration. 


The national nutrition program provides 
that the consumption of flour must be 
increased by 25 per cent. 


Getting your share is merely a matter 
of putting your sales effort in front of 
a fine quality flour. 


“I-H” Will Supply the 
“Quality Power” to Back 
Your “Sales Power.” 


The ISMERT-HINCKE 
MILLING COMPANY gy 


(| AMERICAN |) 





| MEDICAL | 


SY, KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
: Mills at Topeka, Kansas 


WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 
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aw EMPIRE «. 


HIGH-ALTITUDE 
WHEAT 


FOR THE BAKERS OF AMERICA 




































-™ Western wheatlands and the famed high 
altitude wheat empire comes the virgin grain that makes our uniform, 
dependable flours. More than 190 of our company-owned elevators 
and warehouses are located at wheat centers where farmers bring 
their wheat directly from field to our elevators. These choice, care- 
fully tested and graded virgin wheats pass through no hands but ours 
in their processing from wheat farmer to our flour customers. 


Bakers like yourself—in shops like yours—have demonstrated the 
year-round uniformity in gluten quality and strength, in tolerance 
and fermentation, in unfailing dependability and economy in shop per- 
formance. We serve the Bakers of America from coast to coast with 
hard winter and hard spring wheat flours, western soft flours, Mis- 
souri red winter wheat flours and the finest Idaho cake flours—in 
straight or mixed cars. 

Write, wire or phone to our sales department now about the flour 
that’s milled to meet your particular needs. | 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


MILLERS OF PIKES PEAK FLOURS FOR BAKERS’ USE AND PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 
GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 


SERVING THE BAKERS OF AMERICA FOR OVER 58 YEARS 
UNIFORM FLOURS FOR MONEY-MAKING BREADS, CAKES, CRACKERS, COOKIES AND PASTRIES 
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Bags CapturelitiQep Qian 


From the cloud-smothered Arctic to the seeth- 
ing tropics, Hitler’s helper, moisture, seeks to 
corrode and damage war machines and equip- 
-ment from the Arsenal of Democracy. But the 
ingenuity that created American industry has 
found a way to capture this saboteur...in a bag. 


In packing airplane motors for overseas, for 
example, small cotton bags of silica gel are tied 
on the motor. Then the whole assembly is 
sealed in a moisture-vapor proof covering and 
placed in its shipping case. The bags of silica 
gel draw dampness from air enclosed with the 
motor while the covering prevents more mois- 
ture from entering. The motor reaches the 
front rust-free and ready for battle. 


Our contribution to this wartime packaging 
triumph, which also saves thousands of man 
hours at both factory and front, is the little 
bag that holds the silica gel. And while it is 
one of the smallest bags ever turned out by our 
mass-production facilities, we are proud of the 
contribution it is making to victory. 


This and other war work has not interrupted 
our service to the industries we normally serve. 
We are supplying, for example, ever increasing 
quantities of the bags millers need in their all- 
out effort to provide our armed forces, civilians, 
and Lend-Lease with flour—one of the most 
important food products. 


ad x % 


THERE’S A BEMIS OFFICE NEAR YOU 


OFFICES: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn 
Buffalo - Charlotte - Chicago » Denver « Detroit 
East Pepperell - Houston - Indianapolis « Kansas 
City -Los Angeles+ Louisvillee Memphis- Minne- 
apolis « Mobile - New Orleans - New York City 
Norfolk « Oklahoma City « Omaha « Peoria « St. 
Helens, Ore.~+ Salina + Salt Lake City,+ San 
Francisco « Seattle « Wichita» Wilmington, Calif. 


| 
| GENERAL OFFICES: 
i 
| 


ST. 


emis Bro. Bag Co. 


LOoUtS, 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS ae 
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4 Types 1.50 to LOOM LTA TIT 


PROTECTION! 


“ (Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


Chicago Office: S T PF | U { gS m Ju Boston, Mass., Office: 
KELLY FLOUR COMPANY e | ” H. E. HART, Manager 
919 No. Michigan Ave. 45 Milk Street 


Telephone: Superior 1053 Telephone: Hubbard 6060 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 
POLAR BEAR 


Has justifiable pride in 
















conscious and well recognized 


excellence 


“_ FOUNDED BY 
> xX ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
i Seige mamma 















MILLING WHEAT FROM THIS GREAT NEW CROP 


Filling your special milling requirements requires more informed and 
intelligent buying service than ever before. Our long experience is 


at your instant command. 


. C. VINCENT, Chairman of the Board 
"RANK A. THEIS, President @ We offer you nearly 60 years of : 
J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a | 


L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
\. H. FUHRMAN present experienced management. 
J. I 


4 YOUNG 


SIMONDS -SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | ft 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 











ai) 
GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR , 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 



















































NEW SPOKANE MILL. -MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA « SPOKANE « e WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE ¢ PORTLAND 











Feed Rationing 
in the United 
Kingdom 


N February, 1941, the 


scheme was 


feedstuffs ra 
tioning introduced in 

the United 
istry of agriculture. It was revised in 


Kingdom by the min- 
the winter of 1941-42 to provide for fur- 
ther curtailment of allocations of feed- 
stuffs to livestock farmers. Farmers pro- 
ducing enough feed for their own live- 
stock are not involved in the scheme at 
all. 

the plan is mainly a pr-ority system 
to provide feed for dairy herds in line 
with the national policy of maintaining 
or increasing milk production. The War 
Avriculiural Executive Committees have 
worked to reduce dependence upon pur- 
chased feeds by requiring dairy farmers 
to produce as much feed as individual 
circumstances permit. In many cases, 
however, there is a limit to the amount 
of feed a dairy farmer can produce 
without seriously curtailing his pastures. 

(he small surplus left over after dairy 
necads are met is allocated to other 
and poultry 
beef 


cattle and sheep do not get any rations 


classes of livestock. Pigs 


are the chief beneficiaries, since 


under the scheme and must be main- 
tained by feed grown on the farm. Cur- 


rently, the maximum number of pigs and 
poultry for which rations may be pur- 
chased is one-eighth the number kept in 
June, 1939, or December, 1940, depend- 
ing upon which date has already been 
taken for basic figures. 

The details ef-operation of the plan 
with regard to the actual distribution 
of the feeds are extremely complicated, 
since conditions 


vary t remendously as 


between individual farms. In mixed 


farms, for example, the operator may be 


following the best farm-management 


practices and yet be seriously handi- 
capped in obtaining the maximum poten- 
tial feed production of the farm unless 
exceptions are made in supplying feed- 
stuffs. As a result, 


number of exceptions and special allow- 


there are a large 


ances for raising cows, maintaining 
brood sows and breeding ewes, and ad- 
justments for winter milk sale, for pedi- 
greed animals, and for the feeding val- 
ues of the 
The War 

mittees are periodically supplied with a 
small quantity of extra feedstuffs cou- 
pons for “hard cases,” 
which 


various types of feed, ete. 


Agricultural Executive Com 


in dealing with 
the enforcement of the scheme 
would do more harm than good. 

In the ease of dairy cattle, the rations 
are based primarily on the amount of 
milk produced, therefore giving a larger 
ration to the more efficient producers. 
The official explanation of the method of 
determining rations for dairy cattle for 
the past winter was as follows: 

“Rations will be based on milk sales 
‘we months previously, but gallonages 
for August, September and October will 
be reduced by one-ninth before working 
out the October, November and Decem- 
ber rations. For each 80 gallons of 
milk sold in excess of 15 gallons per cow 
per month, the 


allowance will be one 
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unit of protein and two units of cereals, 
subject to a deduciion of 48 Ibs cereals 
per cow per month; this cereal deduc- 


tion, therefore, amounts to 3 ewts (of 
112 lbs) of grain per cow for the whole 
winter. The basis of rationing is equiva- 
lent to the producer providing mainte- 
nance and the first seven pints per cow 
per day, but with some protein submit- 
ted for cereals in the rations granted 
for the remainder of his milk sales. 
“Example: If milk sales in August 
amounted to 1,029 gallons from a herd 
of 21 cows (including dry in-calf cows), 
the rations for October would be 7% 


EROS: x 











units protein and six units cereals, ar- 
rived at as follows: 


Gals 
Milik sales (August) ..... . - 1,029 
Less one ninth ; i114 
915 » 
Less 15 gal x 21 (no. of cows) “% 315 
600 

600 
Protein=——7% (i.e., 1 unit for each 80 gal 
80 in excess of 15 gal per cow 


per month). 
Cereals=7%X 22=—15 cwt 
Less 48 lbsX21= 9cwt 
6 cwt 
“If a farmer has grown wheat instead 
of fodder crops, or for other good rea- 
son is unable to provide the feeding 


stuffs necessary for more than the pro- 


aI — 
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duction of the first half-gallon per cow 
per day, he can apply to his County 
War Committee—on the form provided 
for the monthly cereal deduction (48 
lbs per cow) to be cancelled. 
“Maintenance and the first half-gallon 
per day can usually be provided from 
stuffs—hay, 
Only 
tional circumstances. will rations be 
vided by the committee to help toward 
production of the first half-gallon. In 
no circumstances 


unrationed feeding straw, 


roots, silage, kale. in very excep- 


pro- 


can coupons be pro- 
vided for the maintenance part of the 
cow’s rations.” 





Be Proud of Your Job, ee 


As We are of Ours... 


KANSAS BEST 


FLOUR 


for 





GIBRALTAR 
FLOUR 





ANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


OLIDATED FLOUR MILLS (() 


IN THE 
HEART 
OF 
KANSAS 


SKANSAS ¢ 
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very minute counts! 


ENEMY PLANES on the way, flying high! The quicker our fighters take 
the air, the better their chance to “get on top”—and win. Every minute 
saved means several thousand feet more altitude—that’s why our pilots 
move fast . . . Northwest Airlines make minutes count, too—moving 
men and materials where they’re needed quick! 


NORTHWEST AIRLINES 


@ VANCOUVER 
SEATTL 


TACONYN 
° st 
eZ TLAN 


4S 
Marcy : 
The short, fast route between ROcHESTER™ 


CHICAGO and SEATTLE 
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ALL SOFT WHEAT FLOUR FOR EAST 
NOW ESTABLISHED ON SAME BASIS 


New Amendment to Flour Ceiling Order Effective Aug. 25—Price 
Differential on Ash Basis Set Up—Advance in Pacific 
Coast Wheat Reason for Change 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Maximum prices 
for soft wheat flour milled in western 
states and sold in the eastern area were 
raised 42@92c bbl by the Office of Price 
Administration, Aug. 19. The new lev- 
els, which advance western mill prices 
to the same level established 
last February for eastern mills, became 
effective Aug. 25. 

“The changes are necessitated by the 
fact that, with the short crop of soft 
wheat in eastern United States, prices 
for wheat on the Pacific Coast have ad- 
vanced to the point that western mills 


as those 


are no longer able to purchase wheat 
grown in their own area and mill it into 
flour the East, 
OPA said in making, the announcement. 


for consumption in 

Last February, OPA raised the maxi- 
muni flour price levels for eastern mills, 
this 
practically the same basis for western 


and new amendment establishes 


millers. There is no change made in 
prices for sales made west of the Rocky 
Mountains and in the Southeast, nor is 
the eastern soft wheat price level in- 
creased, 

The amendment incorporates for the 
first time for the western mills a provi- 
differential soft 
wheat bakery flours on the basis of ash 
Such a differential had al- 


sion for a_ price for 


content. 


ready been incorporated into the sched- 
ule for eastern mills. 

The new price basis applies to flour 
sold in all states except: Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia, as well as Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, Florida, 
North and South Carolina. 

The text of the Amendment No. 7 to 
MPR 296 is as follows: 


Section 1351.1666 Appendix A (III) (e) 
(i) and (ii) are amended to read as follows: 

(c) at destinations in all states except 
those mentioned in paragraphs (a) and (b) 
hereof, the maximum prices shall be deter- 
mined as follows: 

(i) For flour milled in states of Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho (north of the southern 
boundary of Idaho County), Montana, 
Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa, the max- 
imum price shall be $7.61 per bbl for bak- 
ery cake flour, $6.36 per bbl for other soft 
wheat bakery flour with an ash content of 
41% or less and $5.96 per bbl for other 
soft wheat bakery flour with an ash content 


greater than .41%, plus the charge at the 
lowest flat domestic carload rail rate from 
Spokane, Wash., to the destination. 

(ii) For flour milled in the states of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, Idaho (south of the 
southern boundary of Idaho County), Colo- 
rado, Arizona and New Mexico, the maxi- 


mum prices shall be $7.85 per bbl for bakery 


cake flour, $6.60 per bbl for other soft 
wheat bakery flour with an ash content of 
.41% or less and $6.20 per bbl for other 
soft wheat bakery flour with an ash con- 
tent greater than .41%, plus the charge at 
the lowest flat domestic carload rail rate 
from Ogden, Utah, to the destination. 

This amendment shall become effective 
Aug. 25, 1943. 

(Pub. Laws 421 and 729, 77th Cong; E.O. 
9250, 7 F.R. 7871; E.O. 7328, 8 F.R. 4681.) 


Issued this 19th day of August, 1943. 





FACT FINDING REPORT PREPARED 
ON FLOUR ENRICHMENT TESTIMONY 


Mass of Briefs and Letters on Compulsory Use of Enriched Flour 
Reviewed by Dr. R. C. Sherwood and Robert H. Black— 
Sent to Deputy Director Smith 


Wasutneton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
record of the public hearing on the gov- 
ernment’s proposal to enrich all flour at 
the mill level, and the mass of briefs 
and letters received from interested par- 
ties on the subject, have been reviewed 
by Dr. R. C. Sherwood, assistant chief 
of the WFA division of civilian re- 
quirements, and Robert H. Black, ad- 
ministrator of Food Distribution Order 
No. | covering bread, and a report has 
been submitted by them to R. S. Smith, 
deputy director of FDA, for considera- 
tion. Dr. Sherwood and Mr. Black 
drew up a findings of fact report of all 
evidence received, upon which Director 
Smith can frame his recommendations, 
which then will go to WFA Administra- 
tor Marvin Jones for approval or re- 
jection. 

This formality may be completed this 
Week, with a decision scheduled for an- 
houncement before the end of the month. 

Trade sources here believe that Dr. 
Russell M. Wilder, head of the division 
of civilian requirements, and other nu- 
tritionists favor an order requiring all 





at the mill level, 
the 
food program think that the enrichment 
objectives can be attained if the bakers 


enriched 
other officials concerned with 


flour to be 
while 


are permitted to continue their present 
practice of adding vitamins to the dough 
mixture. They are confronted, however, 
with a problem of reaching restaurants 
and industrial users without further 
regulatory measures. 

In fact there has been no meeting of 
matter. 
in bakery circles that FDA has already 
decided on an order to require enrich- 
at the mill 


recently when one responsible agricul- 


minds on the The impression 


ment level, was disputed 
tural official said chat the government 
would go very slow before disturbing 
established enrichment practices of the 
trade. 

Meanwhile, the American Bakers As- 
sociation filed its brief Aug. 23 on the 
bread standards order proposed by the 
Federal Security Agency recently. This 
will be considered by the Food and 
Drug Administration before formally 
promulgating the order, which will be- 
come operative within a 90-day period. 


iin 





SOFT WHEAT CEILING WILL BRING 
NO CHANGE IN FLOUR REGULATION 


—p—— 


OPA Favors Resort to Subsidy Plan if Millers Are Squeezed— 
WEA Showing Concern About Winter Wheat 
Acreage This Fall 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Held 
up temporarily by WFA, where lesser 
officials have already approved but the 
Administrator 
Marvin Jones has yet to be applied, the 


necessary signature of 
soft wheat ceiling regulation, completed 
weeks ago by OPA, is expected to be 
ready for public announcement before 
The effective date has 
set for the 


the week is out. 
been tentatively week of 
Sept. 7. 

The plan is to permit the regulation 
to be operative for a sufficient time to 
see if under it any serious squeeze is ex- 
No 
the flour regulation No, 296 is contem- 


perienced by millers. change in 


plated by OPA, which favors resort to 


some subsidy plan should mills find 


themselves unable to produce under the 

soft wheat schedule. 
OPA’s the 

price setup was described by a respon- 


position on wheat-flour 
sible source as follows: 

“Assurance has been given the trades 
that a reasonable relationship will exist 
between the cost of soft wheat and the 
price obtained for flour under Regula- 
296, not to be 


because any change therein would nat- 


tion which is amended 
urally cause the bakers to undergo a 
and ‘hold-the- 


fractured. 


the President’s 
would 


squeeze 


line’ policy thus be 
To prevent such a squeeze at the miller 
level or the bakery level, some subsidy 
arrangement could be worked out to 
gap. The 


subsidy arrangement, of course, must be 


close the details of such a 
approved by Stabilizer Chief Vinson be- 
fore becoming operative. It is well un- 
derstood that the economic factors in- 
volved favor a subsidy plan; and it is 
equally true that political factors are 
against the 


which way the powers that be will jump 


subsidies, so problem of 
is anybody’s guess.” 

Meanwhile Washington is agog with 
rumors, yet unconfirmed, that the gov- 
ernment is foxing up some plan which 
will answer the prayers of every sup- 
plicant, be he farmer, laborer, processor, 
merchant, or just plain John Q. Public. 
all the 
rolling back prices to the levels of Sep- 
tember, 1942, which is 
OPA General Manager Chester Bowles; 
a support price program by agriculture 


These panaceas run way from 


advocated by 


to assure farmers a fair return for 


their crops, which has the tacit ap- 
proval of WFA big-wigs; the much 
publicized “buy-and-sell” scheme with 


CCC being the chief market-goer of the 
administration, and finally dropping the 
whole program in the lap of Congress 
when it reconvenes on Sept. 14 and let 
the legislators write their own ticket 
based on what they heard from their 
constituents while horhe during the re- 


cess. 

WFA’s immediate concern, apparently, 
is how to convince wheat farmers that 
they should seed to winter wheat the 
acreage suggested, without advance as- 


surance as to the price they may expect 
at harvest time next year. 

Winter makes up the 
bulk of the domestic bread grain crop, 


wheat, which 
is planted in September and early Oc- 
tober, harvested the following June and 
July. 

The War Food Administration — is 
drafting plans for a 1944 farm produc- 
tion program designed to 
record output of food, including an 
expansion in wheat from 54,000,000 acres 
planted for harvest this year to 68,000,- 
000 acres next year. 


provide a 


“FAIR” RETURN ENVISAGED 

The program will carry a schedule of 
farm price supports or minimum price 
guarantees for the various commodities. 
Those price guarantees are designed to 
assure farmers a market for all they 
produce and a “fair” return. 

Aides of Mr. have indicated, 
however, that the program will not be 
announced until after he had an 
opportunity to lay it before Congress. 
The lawmakers are scheduled to return 


Jones 


has 


Sept. 14 from a summer recess. It is 
quite possible that the program, which 
would require upward of $1,000,000,000 
to finance, may not clear Congress until 
long after the 


season has passed. 


winter wheat planting 


Farmers are assured about 92% of 
the parity price for this year’s wheat 
crop. A government loan program has 
put a floor under the market at about 
85% of parity. Government benefit pay- 
ments of about 8.2c bu bring the guar- 
anteed return to 92% of parity. 
Congress has eliminated benefit pay- 
ments for 1944, 
WFA is to wheat 
growers a return equal to this year’s, 
the agency must either increase its loan 
rate to make up for the loss of benefit 


Thus, if assure 


payments or ask Congress to change its 


mind and make money available for 
grower subsidies on the grain crop. 

the 
that ceilings estab- 
lished by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion on flour are having the effect of 
preventing wheat from advancing to full 


parity. 


Some members of 


congressional 


farm bloc contend 


They say farmers automatically 
would receive a full parity return for 
wheat without resort to benefit payments 
The 
OPA has indicated, however, that there 


if the flour ceilings were adjusted. 


will be no change in the flour prices. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AMERICAN MILLERS’ GROUP 
PLANS LOUISVILLE MEETING 


Tentative plans provide for a meeting 
of the American Millers Association at 
Louisville, Ky., Sept. 27-28. The fol- 
lowing committee has been named to ar- 
range the meeting: Carlos Watkins, 
Smithfield, Ky., chairman; J. M. Suther- 
land, Bloomfield, Ky; Frank Kiesler, 
New Middletown, Ind. 
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FLOUR EXPORT COMMITTEE FACES 
DIFFICULT TASK IN WASHINGTON 


Double Job Confronts Four-Man Group in Seeking Subsidy Re- 
sumption and Cargo Quotas—Diplomatic Maneuvering and 
Departmental Strife Interfere With Latin Trade 


By EMMet DouGHERTY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—When the special 
committee of the Flour Millers Export 
Association comes to Washington a 
month hence a two-pronged job will con- 
front its members—resumption of the $2 
bb: subsiay on flour for shipment to 
South American buyers and the definite 
establishment of cargo quotas, regardless 
of the total space available in south- 
ward moving ships, Accomplishment of 
these two objectives will task all the 
ingenuity and persuasive powers of the 
four-man committee and the exporters’ 
Washington representative, who has 
striven against, numerous difficulties to 
bring order out of the chaos which has 
resulted since the various governmental 
agencies began early this year to battle 
against each otner for the last word on 
foreign business. 

The situation today may be summed 
up as follows: 

The Department of State apparently 
is permitting Latin American govern- 
ments to violate present trade agree- 
ments by exerting complete control over 
what shipments of American produce 
may enter their ports. 

The Office of Economic Warfare, which 
absorbed the old Milo Perkins organi- 
zation known as the Board of Economic 
Warfare, has not yet got its feet on 
the ground and acquired the “know-how” 
of handling exporting business without 
reference to the Department of State’s 
refusal to protect American export busi- 
ness against a slow death through fail- 
ure to lay the law down to the “Good 
Neighbors” to the south of us. 

The War Shipping Administration has 
a surplus of shipping space in every 
cargo vessel routed to South America, 
but OEW has not yet won its battle 
against so-called diplomatic maneuver- 
ing which the Department of State feels 
it must pursue with the receiving govern- 
ments before flour or any other Ameri- 
can produce quotas can be worked out. 


SHARP PRACTICES 


Meanwhile certain Latin American 
countries are thumbing the nose at the 
“Good Neighbor” policy by permitting 
their nationals to engage in sharp prac- 
tices with reference especially to pros- 
pective flour business, as these exam- 
ples will indicate: 

A total of 106 buyers of flour have 
been designated by the Venezuelan gov- 
ernment. Some of these so-called “bro- 
kers’ were permitted to buy as small 
a lot as 15 bags of American flour. 
Sixty-three of them were unheard of by 
American exporting millers, who had no 
means of ascertaining their financial 
standing. Almost an equally large num- 
ber were individuals to whom American 
mills would not ship because they were 
not regarded as “legitimate” flour buy- 
ers. 

In the Dominican Republic the flour 
buyers got together and designated nine 
of their number as importers, and these 
nine devised a program under which all 


American flour would be purchased from 
only three mills. All the resident Do- 
minican users of flour, including all bak- 
ers, would have to deal through the 
selected nine importers for their stocks. 

Costa Rico has recently constructed a 
new flour mill, and in order to help 
“home industry” all exports of flour to 
that country were stopped this month, 
despite the fact that the productive ca- 
pacity of this new plant is inadequate 
to supply the demand. 

FLOUR NEEDED 

Ecuador needs flour badly. Its gov- 
ernment is approving only 500 tons a 
month from the United States though it 
needs from 1,500 to 2,500 tons a month. 
Orders for 50,000 tons, made with the 
Argentine government, have been divert- 
ed to Africa and still Ecuador buys 
but 500 tons from this country. 

Brazil has rationed bread, and Bolivia 
and Peru need flour, but are importing 
practically none from this country. In 
some cases orders for United States 
flour have been on the books for months. 

Some steamship lines are said to be 
begging for cargo, the additional space 
having been made available by the open- 
ing of the Mediterranean, curtailment of 


army shipments to Latin and South 
America, and a decline in submarine 
sinkings. 
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EDIBLE OIL USERS MUST 
SEND INFORMATION TO FDA 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Industrial users 
of crude edible oils allocated under Food 
Distribution Order No. 29 (cottonseed, 
peanut, soybean and corn oils) now are 
required to name the end use of the 
finished product and give other specific 
information to the War Food Adminis- 
tration before producers are authorized 
to make deliveries. 

Heretofore, industrial users, who re- 
quire only a limited quantity of these 
oils, have received their supplies from 
producers without direct communication 
with Food Distribution Administration. 
Producers, however, obtained authority 
from FDA before making deliveries. 

Crude edible oils are in short supply 
in relation to demand, as are all fats 
and oils, and FDA officials said that spe- 
cific information is necessary so that 
supplies can be distributed in accord- 
ance with the most essential industrial 
needs. 

Industrial users will continue to make 
application for supplies of these oils 
directly to producers, but before deliv- 
eries are authorized such users must fur- 
nish the following information by letter 
or telegram to the Chief, Fats and Oils 
Branch, Food Distribution Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 

Kind and quantity of crude oil re- 
quested; present inventory of that par- 
ticular oil; estimated time required to 
consume present inventory; estimated 





time required to consume quantity re- 
(uested; specific manufacturing opera- 
tion in which oil is to be used; end use 
of the finished product; name of agency 
(if military) for whom product is to 
be made; and name of the producer with 
whom the order has been placed. 
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ST. LOUIS GOLF PARTY 

Sr. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Millers 
Club held its annual summer outing and 
golf tournament Aug. 17 at the Sunset 
Country Club. Winners at golf were: 
Ben Schulein, V. A. Prevallet, W. R. 
Tibbett, George Whyte, M. P, Nelson, 
Cc. B. Barron, W. G. Catron, Jr., J. R. 
Mulroy and R. W. Taylor. A _ large 
number was present for the dinner in 
the evening. 
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MICHIGAN BAKERIES ADDS 
TWO TO EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Granp Rapins, Micn.—Percy Owen, 
president and general manager of Michi- 
gan Bakeries, Inc., Grand Rapids, has 
announced that James R. Collins has 
become assistant general manager and 
Lester H. McLaren director of the firm’s 
laboratory. 

Mr. Collins has been associated with 
Mr. Owen in various endeavors over a 
period of many years and has had broad 
experience in executive positions in auto- 
motive and industrial fields. For the 
past nine months he has been working 
with the War Production 
Washington in establishing 
trolled Materials Plan. 


Board in 
the Con- 


Mr. McLaren is a graduate of the 
University of Kansas and has taken spe- 
cial work in foods at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 
associated with several leading milling 


He has been 


and baking companies, and was head 
chemist for 10 years for Shellabarger 
Mills, Salina, Kansas, He also has op- 
erated a bakery in Kansas and has had 
broad experience in bread production 
and bakery management. He will direct 
the Michigan Bakeries’ baking labora- 
tory, one of eight of its kind in the 
United States, and will supervise selec- 
tion of all bakery ingredients. 

In announcing the appointments, Mr. 
Owen said: “We feel particularly for- 
tunate in securing the services of two 
men of such high qualifications and such 
broad experience.” 
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L. A. McQUISTON IN NEW JOB 

Lee A. McQuiston, department man- 
ager and buyer for the Jesse C. Stew- 
art Co., Pittsburgh, for 15 years, has 
accepted a similar post with the Potter, 
McCune Co., wholesale grocers and flour 
merchants, McKeesport, Pa. He as- 
sumes his new post on Sept. 1. 
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D. H. WILSON IN NEW JOB 

D. H. Wilson has resigned as sales 
manager for the Stanard-Tilton division 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., at Al- 
ton, Ill, to accept a position with the 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, 
Ill. 
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MILL APPOINTS BROKER 


CuMBERLAND, Mp.—F. Lee Fresh has 
been appointed by the Van Brode Mill- 
ing Co., of Clinton, Mass., as its broker 
to cover the Cumberland market area 
which comprises part of Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, West Virginia and Virginia. 
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4% Increase in Food 
Production Seen 


@ 10% Drop in Food Crops 
Seen But Livestock Expected 
to Make Up Difference 


Total food production in 1943 prob- 
ably will exceed the record 1942 produc- 
tion by 4% and the average for the 
period 1935-39 by 31%, the War Food 
Administration reports. This forecast js 
based on the July crop report, the as- 
sumption of average weather for the 
remainder of the year and a continuation 
of the present trend in livestock produc- 
tion. Food crops are expected to be 
10% below 1942, although 11% above the 
average for the period 1935-39. The 
drop in production of food crops, how- 
ever, will be more than offset hy an 
increase in livestock production. Food 
livestock production is expected to show 
a 10% increase over 1942 and a 38% 
increase over the 1935-39 average. The 
decline in food crop production is a 
result of a decrease in yield per acre 
and not a decrease in acreage. The 
total food crop acreage under ciltiva- 
tion in 1943 will exceed the 1942 acre- 
age by 3%. 

Seventy-five per cent of our tots! 1943 
food production has been allocated to 
civilians, about 18% to our military 
forces, 10% to lend-lease, and thie re- 
maining 2% for shipments to our terri- 
tories and for special needs. 

Present estimates indicate that the 
civilian per capita consumption for the 
year as a whole will be about 4% larger 
than the average in 1985-39, but 6% 
smaller than the record consumption 
in 1941. 
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PARITY PAYMENT RATES 
FOR CORN, WHEAT LISTED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Parity payment 
rates applying to the 1942 crops of com 
grown in the commercial corn 
wheat, and certain tobaccos have been 
established by the War Food Aduminis- 
tration. 


area, 


The 1942 crop parity payment rate to 
corn producers in the commerci:! corn 
area will be 7.2c bu and wheat firmers 
will receive 13.7¢ bu. . 

With these payments, the return of 
farmers from these crops will equal 
parity prices, it was pointed out. 

In announcing the payment rates on 
the three crops, the WFA reporte:! that 
parity payments will not be made on 
the other basic crops since the con-erva- 
tion payments made under the 19 
Agricultural Conservation Program and 
the larger of either the basic commodity 
loan rate or the farm price for those 
crops at least equaled parity prices. 

Under terms of the 1943 Agriciitural 
Appropriations Act, the Secretary of 
Agriculture was directed to take the 
necessary steps to provide for full } «rit! 
prices for all basic crops in the cro) 
year of 1942. 

Rates of payment on the 1941 crops 
provided for 13.5¢c per bushel of vheat 
and 11.le per bushel of corn. 

The commercial corn area includes all 
or part of the following states: Illinois. 
Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota 
Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, South Dekota, 
Wisconsin, Delaware, Maryland, !’enn- 
sylvania, Kentucky and Kansas. 

‘ 
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COTTON MEAL FROM 
BRAZIL AT NEW YORK 


First Shipments of CCC 40,000-Ton Pur- 
chase Reaches U. S.—Allocated 
to Distressed Areas 


Wasninoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
Credit Corp. has 
meal 


Commodity bought 
40,000 tons of 
sellers in Brazil and first shipments are 
coming into New York now for distri- 
bution in the deficit feed areas. 
Allocations will be made by CCC re- 
gional offices or FDA war boards, but 
the government will control where it 


cottonseed from 


goes in any event. 

Meal was bought at ceiling prices, in- 
cluding transportation, and will be sold 
without profit to government. CCC made 
arrangements for shipping priorities be- 
cause of the urgent need for feeds, and 
will control distribution so portions of 
supply will reach the most distressed 


areas. 
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CAKE MIX AND PANCAKE 
CEILINGS BEING DRAWN 
Wsurneron, D. C.—(Special)—Carl 
McKenzie, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich, and a committee of pancake and 
other cake mix manufacturers met with 
officials of the special commodities sec- 
tion of the OPA Aug. 24 to consider 
provisions of a new regulation covering 
all cake 
A special schedule on pancake 


mixes, except pancake and 
wattie. 
and waffte flour is expected to be issued 
later this week, with an over-all sched- 
ule covering all other mixes to follow 
ater the views of the industry are ob- 
tained. These mixes are now covered 
by the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion and Order No. 280, but the OPA 
plans to make a separate schedule on 


price; at the processor level. 
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PILLSBURY SOY PLANT WILL 
HAVE 200 TONS CAPACITY 


The new soybean processing plant of 
Pillsbury’s Feed Mills at Clinton, Iowa, 
will be of the continuous process, sol- 
vent extraction type, with a capacity 
of about 200 tons of soybean oil meal 
and 50 tons of oil a day, requiring 
about 8,000 bus of soybeans daily, R. P. 
O’Brien, vice president, has announced. 
The plant will be installed in the for- 
mer MacX Feed Milling Co. buildings 
which were acquired at the same time 
the Pillsbury organization purchased the 
properties of the Champion Milling & 
Grain Co, at Clinton last year. 
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MORE ANSWERS RECEIVED 
IN PROTEIN FEED SURVEY 


Wasuincron, D. C.—(Special)—A re- 
markably satisfactory return of answers 
to the series of questionnaires on pro- 
duction and distribution of protein feeds 
sent out by the Food Distribution Ad- 
ministration has resulted thus far, with 
officials who are now engaged in tabu- 
lating the schedules declaring that only 
a very few forms have to be returned 
for additional information. 

The closing date for most of the 
forms was set for Aug. 10, but since 
then a number of late arrivals has 





swelled the total materially. The an- 
swers from commercial mixed feed manu- 
facturers were scheduled to be in by 
Aug. 20, but officials will receive the 
reports all next week from those who 
have not been able to assemble all the 
data required. 

The returns to date based on a com- 
pilation furnished Tue 
Mitter Aug. 20 follow: 


NorTH WESTERN 


Tankage and meat scraps 471 out of 
1,443; commercial mixed feeds 202 out 
of 691; alfalfa meal 55 out of 130; fish 
meal 100 out of 209; brewers’ dried 
grains 49 out of 56; distillers’ dried 
grains 21 out of 52. 

Officials explain that word has been 
from several of the larger 
grinders of meat scraps that their sched- 
ules would be in shortly, the delay be- 
ing due to assembling data from branch 
offices at headquarters into one general 
over-all report rather than 
schedules. 

Before the end of August FDA ex- 
pects to complete the tabulation on pro- 
duction and distribution of protein feeds 
for the calendar year 1942 and make 
tabulations of other periods after the 
full year’s report is completed. This 
tabulation will show the quantities of 
each feed produced and where it was 
shipped by states plus the class of buy- 
ers. These schedules which are being 
returned failed to show all the necessary 
data on distribution, with some reports 
having information missing on tonnage 
or percentages shipped, Two methods 
are included in the schedules to report 
distribution, either by total tons or per- 
centages, which FDA statisticians will 
convert to pounds. 


received 


separate 
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OPA AMENDS REGULATION 
ON PASTE MADE FROM FLOUR 
Wasuinotron, D. C.—Wallpaper pastes 
made by the adhesive industry and “at 
least 90% composed of the products of 
dry milling industry derived from wheat 
or corn” are subject to the General 
Price Regulation, the Office 
of Price Administration has announced. 
An exception exempting 
paste from the GMPR originally was 


Maximum 
wallpaper 


intended to cover only the unprocessed 
products of the dry milling industry 
derived from corn or wheat and unmixed 
with any other substances. The current 
amendment, effective Aug. 28, clarifies 
this original intention, the OPA said. 
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MILLERS AND MILLWRIGHTS 

CLASSIFIED AS DEFERRABLE 
C.—Millers, 
wrights and foremen were included in a 
revised list of critical occupations issued 
last week end by the War Manpower 
Commission. Selective Service local 
boards were instructed to give greater 
consideration “than ever before” to oc- 
cupational deferment, and in determining 
the replaceability of a worker the local 
beards are instructed to consider actual 
and immediate effect of the worker’s 
induction on vital production. 


Wasuincton, D. mill- 


The War Manpower Commission also 
established new standards for permitting 
the transfer of civilian workers from job 
to job, These standards are based on 
experience under employment stabiliza- 
tion plans and will be written into all 
such plans by Oct. 15. 

The list of nondeferrable occupations 
was extended for the purpese of encour- 
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FLOUR CEILING TO REFLECT FULL 
PARITY WHEN AAA PAYMENTS STOP 


Chester Bowles, OPA General Manager, Replies to Wheat State 
Senators’ Petition Against Maximum Flour Prices—Present 
Ceilings Not Illegal, OPA Official Declares 


Wasuinetron, D. C.—“Appropriate ad- 
justments will be made in our pricing 
program for wheat flour” to make pos- 
sible “a return to the farmer of 100% 
of parity” on his 1944 crop, Chester 
Bowles, general manager of the Office of 
Price Administration, said Aug. 18 in a 
letter of reply to wheat states senators 
who contended that the present flour 
ceilings are illegal. Mr. Bowles disputed 
the illegal label and said that OPA has 
fully complied with the law. He pointed 
out that government soil conservation 
payments will continue to be made this 
year. 

Fifteen wheat state senators, immedi- 
ately after Congress recessed, protested 
to OPA that the present flour ceilings 
were illegal because they did not reflect 
full parity on the wheat price to the 
producer. The senators also sought as- 
surance from the OPA that the farmer 
would not be forced to receive 2le bu 
less on 1944 wheat due to congressional 
action eliminating parity and soil con- 
servation. The senators contended that 
these payments made possible a parity 
“return” to the farmers as distinguished 
from parity “price” under existing flour 
ceilings. 

OPA REPLY 


“I would point out,” Mr. Bowles said 
in reply, “that parity and soil conserva- 
tion payments will continue to be made 
this year. At such time as there are 
no payments to take into account, you 
may be sure that appropriate adjust- 
ments will be made in our pricing pro- 
gram for wheat flour. 


“Since we intend to abide by the law 
there will be nothing in our ceiling ac- 
tion which will force the farmer to ac- 
cept a gross return in 1944 at 2le bu 
below that which he may receive from 
his crop harvested in 1943.” 

The farmer has the “assurance of the 
loan program for this year,” he said, 
“and presumably will have for the next,” 
and this “constitutes his floor.” 

“We, in OPA,” Mr. Bowles wrote, 
“will make sure that ceiling prices which 
we establish for flour make possible a 
return to the farmer of 100% of parity.” 


NOT ILLEGAL 

Commenting on the flour ceiling, the 
OPA official declared: 

“I am afraid that I must reject your 
contention that the present flour ceil- 
ings are illegal. The OPA is operating 
not only under terms of the Emergency 
Price Control Act, but Executive Order 
No. 9520, which interprets certain pro- 
visions of that act. 

“Taking these payments into consid- 
eration, our flour ceilings have, from 
the beginning, more than complied with 
the law.” 

The senators who filed the request 
were: Reed (R., Kansas), Wheeler (D., 
Montana), Gurney (R., South Dakota), 
Brooks (R., Illinois), Nye (R., North 
Dakota), Johnson (D., Colorado), Bur- 
ton (R., Ohio), Thomas, (D., Okla- 
homa), Shipstead (R., Minnesota), Lan- 
ger (R., North Dakota), Millikin (R., 
Colorado), Willis (R., Indiana), O’Dan- 
iel (D., Texas), Wherry (R., Nebraska) 
and Capper (R., Kansas). 





aging transfer of fathers into jobs which 
will aid in the war effort and to insure 
that when fathers are drafted, the fath- 
ers who contribute least to the war ef- 
fort will be inducted first. 

Diesel mechanics and engineers and 
machinists were also included on the list 
of deferrable occupations. In the ex- 
tended list of deferrable professional 
and scientific occupations, chemists and 
professional or technical engineers were 
included. 
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OLD GRIST MILL DESTROYED 

Fioyp, Va.—A_ flood practically de- 
stroyed a 143-year-old grist mill in the 
Topeco section on Rural Route 2, a few 
miles west of here Aug. 10. The mill 
was owned and operated by Giles Ep- 
perly, and was known as the old Har- 
mon Mill. It was built in 1800 by Solo- 
mon Harmon and has been in continual 





use since. 
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BUYS HOUSTON RICE MILL 

The American Rice Growers Co-opera- 
tive Association has taken possession of 
the Houston plant of the Standard Rice 
Co., Inc., which it purchased from the 
Standard Realization Co. early this 
month for a reported consideration of 
$225,000. The growers’ organization has 
retained H. G. Murch, for the past 22 
years associated with the Standard con- 
cern, as manager of the 2,500-bbl mill, 
which will be operated under the name 








of the American Rice Growers Co-opera- 
tive Association, Milling Department, as 
the first important extension of the 
grower group’s activities to include the 
milling of rice. 
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SHARE EXCHANGE APPROVED 
New York, N. Y.—Stockholders of 
Standard Brands, Inc., have indicated 
their approval of the proposal to ex- 
change common shares of the company 
on the basis of one new share for four 
old, it has been reported. A vote on 
the proposed reduction in outstanding 
shares from about 12,000,000 to 3,000,000 
will be taken at a special meeting to 
be held Sept, 9 in New York City. 
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INCREASED GAINS IN CEREAL 
SALES PREDICTED IN U. S. 

MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Continuing gains 
in cereal sales were predicted by D. F. 
Bull, president of the Cream of Wheat 
Corp., at the company’s annual sales 
meeting. 

“The experience of the food trade in 
England where cereal consumption has 
increased 114% since 1940, is an indi- 
cation that we in America have only 
just begun to feel the consumer swing to 
plentiful grain products,” he said, add- 
ing that although the total gains may 
not be as great as those in England, 
they will probably be considerably higher 
than they are now. 
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REVISED ALCOHOL PROGRAM WOULD 
RELEASE 66,000,000 BUS WHEAT 


= 
War Production Board May Order Eastern Distilleries to Return 
to Use of Blackstrap Molasses as Raw Product—Defense 
Supplies Corp. Asks Ban on Granular Flour Use 


Wasuineron, D. C.—An estimated ad- 
ditional 66,000,000 bus of wheat annual- 
ly would be made available for food and 
feed uses by the adoption of War Pro- 
duction Board’s revised plans for the 
manufacture of industrial alcohol, it is 
estimated. Eastern distilleries, origin- 
ally designed to use blackstrap molasses 
in the production of alcohol, would re- 
turn to the use of that material under 
the revised plans, releasing the above- 
mentioned amount of wheat. 

The War Food 
ported to have decided to accept the 


Administration is re- 


WPB estimates of industrial alcohol re- 
quirements for 1944 and will offer no 
further objection to continued use of 
the 
bus 


wheat at rate of 
100,000,000 
middie western distilleries. 

Defense Corp. 
Donald M. WPB 
place a ban on further use of granular 
the 


because of its higher 


approximately 
annually in converted 
asked 
chairman to 


Supplies has 


Nelson, 
flour in manufacture of in- 
dustrial 


wheat 
alcohol 
cost or an equalization of this base with 
the price of whole grain. The equaliza- 


tion could be accomplished by higher 
millfeed ceilings or Commodity Credit 
Corp. subsidy. Both alternatives have 
been rejected. 

Use of sugar as a raw product for 
alcohol manufacture has been suggested 
but does not appear to be necessary at 
this time. WFA plans to continue its 
studies on the practicability of convert- 
ing to sugar in the middle western 
plants, however. 

The chemicals division of WPB esti- 
mates that the use of blackstrap mo- 
lasses in eastern distilleries actually 
will increase alcohol production above 
that possible in these plants with grain. 
Thus it is possible that the output of 
the middle 


reduced by 


western distilleries 
the 


in eastern plants and thus save addi- 


may be 
extent of the. increase 
tional wheat for feed and food, 


The program was submitted by the 


Fifteen Boats Ad 


WPB chemicals division, supervising op- 
erations of the huge distilling project, 
following certification of the agency’s 
transportation and stockpiling division 
that sufficient shipping probably would 
be available for much greater imports 
of sugar and molasses from the Carib- 
bean. 

The War Food Administration is re- 
ported to have certified to WPB that 
wheat will be just as tight next season 
as corn was this, while no improvement 
in corn can be expected. 
more than a 


Hence, no 
minimum of wheat 
should be used in alcohol, with molasses 
making up the difference necessary to 
bring the alcohol program to whatever 
final output level is deemed desirable 
in view of army demands. 

The production of granular flour has 
been tapering off since the expiration 
on June 30 of the CCC program for sup- 
plying wheat for this purpose at lower 
than market prices. Since that date the 
mills have sold a good bit of granular 
flour on the basis of open market wheat 
prices, but a number of distillers have 
replaced granular flour with ground 
wheat. This has notably been true in 
the plants with grinding equipment. 

When the grain-to-alcohol movement 
got under way early last year, WPB 
planned several new plants in the grain 
belt. The whisky industry’s entire pro- 
duction was diverted to grain alcohol by 
last October, but the industrial alcohol 
job and the new plants were steadily 
delayed due to costs and complexity. 
Grain consumption went from practically 
nothing at the beginning of 1942 to 
10,000,000 bus a month by this spring. 
An estimated 50,000,000 bus were used 
last year, 150,000,000 bus are probable 
this year. 

The OPA ceiling price on alcohol, 
based on the CCC support price for dis- 
tillers’ grain, is only 48c gal. It is no 
longer manufacture grain 
$1.50 bu, out of which two and a frac- 
tion gallons of alcohol can be made, the 


bare 


possible to 


ded to Lakes 


Grain Service Until Closing 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Fif- 
teen boats have been added to the Great 
Lakes grain service for the balance of 
the season to move Canadian grains from 
the head of the lakes to Buffalo. Ten 
are of 2,000-ton capacity, capable of 
moving about 600,000 bus of grain per 
month, while the remaining five are some- 
what larger and are scheduled to haul 
approximately 440,000 bus per month. 
The latter ships were obtained from the 
War Shipping Administration and were 
originally destined for the British, but 
will operate under U. S, registry until 
the end of the lake shipping season. 
In all, CCC hopes this additional ton- 
nage will be capable of moving between 
2,000,000 and 2,500,000 bus of grain 
into the eastern area of critical shortage. 

CCC officials said that distribution of 
the grain will be handled by commer- 





cial firms, and that CCC would not be 
required to resume any purchases until 
after Sept. 15. Most of the August 
movement will be oats and barley, with 
wheat shipments being resumed a month 
hence. 

The arrangement acquiring additional 
tonnage was made after a series of con- 
ferences in Buffalo and other lake points, 
with the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion and other officials, Transfer of 
tonnage to the grain movement was ap- 
proved by ODT because maximum load- 
ing of grains could be attained until 
the lake waters become rough later 
this fall. 

ODT that 


reported approximately 


14,000,000 tons of grains were moved 
during the July-August period in which 
tonnage could be spared from the coal 
and ore movement. 


raw material cost alone is now close to 
75¢ gal. 

In order to maintain the 48c ceiling 
price, OPA called on Jesse Jones some 
time ago to pay the difference, and a 
direct subsidy to producers of grain 
alcohol for commercial purposes has been 
paid since July 1. Only alcohol pro- 
ducers who sell for industrial purposes 
and WPB permits only those pro- 
ducers in the business before the war to 
do so now—are entitled to the subsidy, 
but every gallon produced for purposes 
declared to be essential by WPB—in- 
cluding perfumes, cosmetics, antifreeze 
and shoe polish—is now being subsidized 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
RFC is also buying the full output of 
the whisky distillers on a cost-plus basis, 
and this alcohol is being routed to war 
plants, lend-lease and stockpile. 

WPB’s plant conversion and construc- 
tion program is still being pushed vigor- 
ously and within the next few months 
several large plants are scheduled to go 
into production of grain alcohol. 
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New Pricing Method Approved 

WasHinoton, D. C.—(Special)—The 
OPA on Aug. 20 amended the butyl 
alcohol control act by permitting pro- 
ducers to use slight variations from 
established methods for computing their 
average grain costs in determining their 
ceiling prices. 

Prior action by OPA provided the 
producers with two methods for com- 
puting average grain costs to be used 
in making price adjustments in line 
with grain prices. 

As a result of the action, producers 
may use methods, if submitted to and 
approved by OPA, which differ only 
slightly in some respects from the meth- 
ods established. Another condition to 
use of the producer’s suggested methods, 
which in substance corresponds to these 
established, is the producer’s agreement 
to continue to use the selected methods. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA MEETING 
IN HARRISBURG, SEPT. 17 


The Pennsylvania Millers and Feed 
Dealers Association’s annual conference 
will be held at the Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Sept. 17. The morning ses- 
sion will be devoted primarily to prob- 
lems of the milling industry. At the 
luncheon, an outstanding speaker will 
address the group. 





The afternoon session will be given 
over to the present and future feed out- 
look, with problems confronting feed 
dealers given major consideration. 

The date is a week earlier than the 
first one considered. 
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OVERDRAWN PIE BAKER 
LOSES RATION RIGHTS 


F. Carl Barth, operator of the Red 
Cherry Pie Shop, Utica, N. Y., lost his 
right to acquire or use any rationed 
foods in 





his business for the duration 
under an order made by OPA Hearing 
Commissioner Allen Caruthers, Jr., in 
The commissioner added the 
provision that in no event should a stay 
be granted prior to Dec. 1, 1943. The 
commissioner found that Barth overdrew 
his processed foods ration account to 
the extent of 54,000 points and 
sugar ration account 13,000 points. 


Syracuse. 


his 





August 25, 1943 


JOHN WESTBERG JOINS 
ALBERS MILLING CO. 
OPA Man Takes Executive 


Job With West Coast 
Organization 


Former 


John K. Westberg has resigned from 
the Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, 
West Springfield, Mass., to take an ex- 
ecutive job with the Albers Milling Co., 
Seattle. The change will become effec- 
tive Sept. 1. 

He will be general feed sales 
ager and assistant to Troy V. Cox, vice 
Mr. W est- 
berg will make his headquarters at the 
general offices in Seattle, but 
for the firm’s 
throughout the United States. 

The Albers Milling Co. is part of the 
Carnation Co. It operates a substa:ttial 


Than- 
president of the company. 


wil! be 


responsible feed sales 





John K. Westberg 


feed manufacturing business and _ also 
has a flour mill of 150 bbls daily ¢a- 
pacity. 

Mr. Westberg joined the Eastern 
States Farmers’ Exchange immediitely 
after leaving college, and served the co- 
operative in various capacities until Jan- 
uary, 1942, when he became assistant to 
Fred Thomas, the first head of the feed 
and grain section of the Office of I’rice 
Administration. He later became chief 
of the section and then was named price 
executive and head of the 
cereals, feeds and agricultural chemicals 
branch. He resigned from the OP \ in 
July, 1943, to return to the Eastern 
States organization. 


combined 
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SOY PRODUCTS DISCUSSED 
BY FOOD DISTRIBUTORS 


Cuicaco, ILi.- 





Donald S. Payne, chief, 
Soya Products Section, Food Distribu- 
told delegate: 
the National Food Distributors Assvcia- 
tion Wartime Food Conference Aug. |5- 
21 at the Sherman Hotel “there «re 
more than 4,000 food products which can 
use soya to an advantage. 


tion Administration, 0 


The govern- 
ment and industry are co-operatin: in 
a nation-wide effort to increase nati:nal 
cereal protein consumption by the a:idi- 
Soy Is 


already being sold in spaghetti, meat 


tion of soya to food products. 
products, pancake mixes, soups, baked 
goods. Soya pretzels and innumerable 
other foods are being featured.” 
Following Mr. Payne's address, an «ll- 
soya products luncheon was served tv @ 
group of food authorities. It was |)re& 
digted that more than 50% of all foods 
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will be protein fortified with soya with- 
in .a year. 

The National Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation represents more than 60,000 es- 
tablished food distributing concerns. It 
has played an important role in the 
development and introduction of almost 
all food specialties, such as dehydrated 
soups, foods, and is 
pledged to co-operate with the govern- 
ment in the development of the use of 
foods protein fortified with soya. 


semiperishable 


Other sessions of the conference dealt 
with rationing, transportation conserva- 
tion, food shortages, dehydrated foods 
for civilian public. 
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FOOD COSTS SHOW DROP 
ACCORDING TO U. S. SURVEY 


Wasninoton, D. C.—With meat prices 
cut back by the OPA and _ vegetables 
seasonally lower, the cost of living for 
city workers dropped 0.8% from mid- 
June to mid-July—its first substantial 
decline since Pearl Harbor, Secretary 
of Labor Frances Perkins reported re- 
cently, “Retail food prices as a group 
—representing about two fifths of total 
living costs—declined by 2%,” she said. 
“Clothing costs rose 0.5%. Other costs, 
including housefurnishings, utility rates 
and services, were stable or increased 
moderately.” 








The Bureau of Labor Statistics index 
of the cost of living on July 15 was 
123.8% of its 1935-39 average, about 5% 
above September, 1942, and 23% above 
January, 1941, base date of the Little 
Steel Formula. 

Cereal and bakery products on July 15 
were 107.6% of their 1935-39 level, com- 
pared with 107.5 on June 15 and 105.4 
on July 14, 1942. 

The average retail price of 10 lbs of 
white flour on July 15, 1943, was figured 
at 61.4c. White bread per pound loaf 
averaged 8.9c and rye bread 10c, un- 
changed from a month earlier, but 2.3% 
and 3.1% higher, respectively, than a 
year ago. 
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CROP OUTLOOK IN SOUTH 
AFRICA BELOW AVERAGE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Prospects point 
to a 1943 wheat crop in the Union of 
South Africa much below the near-record 
outturn of 18,524,000 bus harvested in 
1942, Prospects are below average as 
the result of a severe drouth. During 
the active planting time extending 
through June, very little rain fell. In 
parts of the wheat area, seeding could 
not be completed and the condition of 
the grain that has come up is unfavor- 
able. A shortage of commercial fertil- 
izer also is expected to contribute to 
the lower yields. 
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CARGILL TO BUILD MORE 
TANKERS FOR U. S. NAVY 


Mryneapouis, Minn.—Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis, has been awarded a $20,- 
000,000 contract for 12 more gasoline 
tankers for the navy, similar to six tank- 
ers already under construction. Three 
of the latter have been launched at Port 
Cargill on the Minnesota River and are 
being outfitted. The new contract is 


scheduled for completion by the end 
of 1945. 
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Flour Output Up 10 Million Barrels; 
Future Trend Depends on Foreign Use 


Wheat flour production for the crop 
year ended June 30, 1943, was 114,597,- 
754 bbls in the mills reporting to the 
U. S. Census Bureau, whereas the re- 
porting mills produced 104,827,744 bbls 
in the crop year ended June 30, 1942. 
This is an increase of practically 10,- 
000,000 bbls. The reporting mills pro- 
duce approximately 94% of all the wheat 
flour output of the United States. 

In 1943, the census report covered 
returns from 1,056 mills with a daily 
24-hour capacity of 578,320 bbls, operat- 
ing at 63.6% 1942, 
1,093 ‘mills reported, with a capacity of 
577,732 bbls. The rate of 
was 59.3%. 

In discussing prospects for produc- 
tion in the present crop year, the Mill- 
ers National Federation points out that 
the biggest question mark is the amount 
of flour that may be required for lend- 
lease and other relief purposes in foreign 
lands. 


of capacity. In 


operation 


“The answer to that,’ says the fed- 
eration, “will depend more upon mili- 
tary developments than upon any other 
factor. If the Allies conquer extensive 
areas now occupied by the Axis, there 
will unquestionably be immediate need 
for large of flour and 
basic How much this might 
amount to is purely a matter of con- 


stocks other 


foods. 


jecture, but under some conditions the 
total might be so large as to be beyond 
the ability of American mills to supply, 


at least for temporary periods.  Inci- 


dentally, it is fairly clear that the army 
itself is a big factor in the distribution 
of foodstuffs in recovered areas, and 
that by no means all of the flour for 
this purpose is moving through lend- 
lease channels. In fact, the record to 
date suggests that the army is far more 
important than !end-lease in this field, 
but this might not be true over a con- 
siderable period of time.” 

“Many millers are disappointed that 
larger use of flour did not develop in 
the domestic market the past year,” the 
federation adds. “It is somewhat diffi- 
cult to say with full assurance just why 
domestic use did not increase more than 
it did. 


condition is due to the effect of ration- 


Certainly to some extent this 


ing of sugar and shortening; it is also 
due to labor shortage and other troubles 
in the baking industry, which caused 
many shops to close and others to limit 
their production; it is undoubtedly also 
due to the major changes in living con- 
ditions which cause great modification in 
It is quite likely, how- 
ever, that the year ahead of us may very 
well bring more dependence upon wheat 
products than did the year just past, if 


eating habits. 


for no other reason than that many 
food items which were at least moder- 
ately available the past season may be 
really scarce for long periods in the 
year ahead.” 

“The crop year 1943-44 may prove to 
be an exceedingly difficult one in which 
to operate a mill satisfactorily, as there 


WHEAT GROUND AND WHEAT MILLING PRODUCTS BY MONTHS 
CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1943 
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SOMOGREF ..icsss 1.061 49,958,636 11,036,999 847,170,730 271.6 76.8 73.8 

POMPURTY 2. csc. 1,048 44,286,042 9,779,970 752,936,024 271.7 77.0 70.7 

a, ee 1,029 47,927,200 10,569,409 818,298,726 5 272.1 4 66.8 

(Oo BaP ear esco ee 1,026 40,667,699 8,972,979 693,034,849 »$1,422 271.9 77.2 

De. 494b46%.0'35 1,022 35,482,034 7,852,549 603,658,505 581,922 271. 76.9 

aa ee 1,018 37,892,935 8,383,989 643,083,843 581,936 271.2 76.7 

1942— 

EA re 1,085 41,464,509 9,074,986 718,093,095 577,909 274.1 79.1 60.4 

BUBUSt ccccccves 1,082 40,919,613 8,967,933 705,516,288 579,135 273.8 78.7 59.6 

September...... 1,080 44,562,783 9,793,463 765,128,022 577,065 273.0 78.1 67.9 

October ........ 1,076 47,703,035 10,497,190 817,013,614 576,864 272.7 77.8 67.4 

November ...... 1,073 43,306,561 9,516,497 743,560,286 576.414 273.0 78.1 68.8 

December ...... 1,068 46,069,002 10,151,790 787,629,290 575,415 272.3 77.6 67.9 

12 months 41,056 520,240,049 114,597,754 8,895,123,272 +578,320 272.4 77.6 63.6 

CROP YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1942 
1942— 

SOMMATY cscccens 1,092 43,611,451 9,532,322 756,198,580" 577,081 274.5 79.3 

to Ao 1,092 38,621,257 8,478,922 663,743,081 577,775 273.3 78.3 

ee re 1,095 38,194,312 8,378,466 657,985,137 578,649 273.5 78.5 

rare rir 1,093 36,878,336 8,058,281 641,181,526 578,649 274.6 79.6 

Dy tiwonsavses 1,093 36,141,421 7,902,681 628,939,325 579,144 274.4 79.6 

BU. wv cuccvccss 1,091 37,841,715 8,279,079 656,813,676 578,479 274.2 79.3 

1941— 

. | aor eee ee ee 1,099 40,625,412 8,918,328 703,200,817 578,322 273.3 78.8 

PN Pr re 1,097 39,123,440 8,592,209 674,350,556 578,211 273.2 78.5 

September ...... 1,093 43,247,401 9,495,471 745,899,210 577,116 273.3 78.6 

Goteber .oc.s.s» 1,090 44,251,019 9,693,028 766,312,956 576,931 273.9 79.1 

November ...... 1,090 37,559,901 8,215,894 650,109,856 574,261 274.3 79.1 

December ...... 1,095 42,403,365 9,283,069 732,746,464 578,166 274.1 78.9 

12 months ...... #1,093 478,499,028 104,827,744 8,277,481,184 #577,732 273.9 79.0 59.3 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR SIX MONTHS OF CALENDAR YEARS 1943 AND 1942 

Jan.-June, 1943 ....... 256,214,546 56,595,895 4,358,182,677 +579,507 271.6 77.0 63.3 

Jan.-June, 1942 .......- 231,288,492 50,629,745 4,004,861,325 +578,296 274.1 79. 57.6 

COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 775 IDENTICAL MILLS? 

Jumne—1943 .....ceceee 37,012,352 8,198,036 626,886,955 546,485 270.9 76.5 57.7 
DE séeeansacseves 36,913,934 8,084,951 639,145,511 534,010 273.9 79. 58.2 
a Para 37,610,008 8,297,246 646,597,932 526,403 272.0 77.9 63.0 
|. BPEL ERET ECE 33,777,946 7,404,040 591.638,038 526,289 273.7 79.9 56.3 
Oe 54s ncedsubour 37,599,785 8,158,131 675,491,574 520,588 276.5 82.8 60.3 


*Of the 1,018 mills reporting, 45 reported 


the production of granular flour. In pro- 


ducing this granular flour, these 45 mills ground 5,636,532 bus of wheat, manufactured 1,- 
046,664 bbls of granular flour, and produced 132,744,872 lbs of offal, which are not included 


in these figures. tAverage. 


tThese mills produced 102,146,079 bbls of the total wheat flour 


production (111,368,727 bbls) as shown by the returns of the biennial census of manufac- 
tures for 1939, and accounted for 97.8% of the wheat flour production reported for June, 


1943 (8,383,989 bbls). During June, 1943, 51 


and 8 mills, with capacity of 9,000 bbls, produced only granular flour. 
5 mills have been reported as out of business, 


mills, with capacity of 17,969 bbls, were idle 


Since Jan. 1, 1943, 
2 as destroyed by fire, and 1 as dismantled. 


The total capacity of these 8 mills was given as 1,949 bbls. 


may be periods in which the mills will 
be utterly unable to meet the demands 
upon them, and other periods in which 
operations may be very dull. This is 
something which might well be empha- 
sized to the trade, as the user who ex- 
pects to take out his flour constantly on 
short notice may find that his supplies 
will be interrupted on any such basis. 
It may well be that the trade should 
carry maximum stocks all the time re- 
gardless of what the price prospects may 
be,” the federation advises. 
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MOST OF LOSS IS FEED IN 
RUSSELL-MILLER CO. FIRE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Damage to the 
mill and feed stocks, estimated at $15,- 
000, was caused by a fire early -in the 





morning of Aug. 23 at the feed mill of 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. H. H. 
Trapp, general superintendent of the 
mill, said that the blaze, which required 
about five hours to extinguish, was prob- 
ably caused by spontaneous combustion. 

“Fortunately, no irreplaceable machin- 
ery was lost in the fire,” Mr. Trapp said. 
“The fire started on the fifth floor and 
most of the loss is in feedstuffs that 
became water soaked.” 

The feed mill occupies the unit known 
as the old “A” mill at Twenty-fifth and 
Marshall Avenues S.E. 

The Minneapolis fire department used 
16 pieces of equipment to fight the three- 
alarm blaze. Mr. Trapp said that ex- 
cept for the fast work by the Minneapo- 
lis fire department, the loss would have 


been more than double. 
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WISCONSIN CONVENTION 
PLANS NEARLY COMPLETE 


Mitwavuker, Wis.—Plans for the an- 
nual convention of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association, scheduled for Hotel Pfister, 
Sept. 26-27, are now under way, accord- 
ing to Fred Laufenberg, secretary of 
the state 
year has been curtailed to two days be- 


group. The convention this 
cause of wartime travel restrictions. In 
line with the growing tendency to “close 
shop” on Mondays, business sessions will 
be held Sunday afternoon and all day 
Monday, enabling bakers to return to 
their shops either late Monday evening 


or by Tuesday. The annual banquet is 


scheduled for Sunday night, with the 
Wisconsin Flour, Bakers and_ Allied 
Trades Association again co-operating 


by furnishing entertainment, as well as 
the registration during the meeting. 
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TEXAS FEED FIRM CHANGES 
NAME; PLANS TO EXPAND 


The name of the South Texas Feed 
Co., stouston, Texas, is being changed 
to “Uncle Johnny’s Mills,” thus incor- 
porating the firm’s leading brand into 
the company’s name. At the same time, 
it is announced that the company is be- 
ing recapitalized “because of a postwar 
outlook which encompasses great ex- 
pansion.” The company has been in 
business under the name of the South 
Texas Feed Co. for 45 years. 
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SMALL LOTS FOR REPLACEMENT 
PURPOSES RULE FLOUR MARKET 


Only Scattered Sales Reported at Most Centers as Buyers Show 
No Disposition to Book Ahead—Trade Exceptionally 
Well Covered—Output Gains 


Only scattered small lot sales are re- 
ported in the flour market, with buyers 
for the most part showing no eagerness 
to book for amounts other than for 
fill-in Larger 
their needs pretty well taken care of 


purposes. buyers have 


and find it necessary 


to buy only occa- 
sional amounts for 
replacement. Most 


of the current book- 

ings are from rou- 

tine sources which customarily take one 
or two cars. 

Medium the 

states are showing some interest, Minne- 


sized bakers in central 
apolis millers report, and coupled with 
some demand from New England, sales 
are holding up fairly well. The family 
trade is showing some spark of life, 
although business in that direction is 
still well below normal. 
amounted to 78% of capacity, compared 


Sales last week 


with 80% in the week preceding and 
76% in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 
a little more easily, but the backlog of 
orders is still very high. 


Shipping directions are coming in 


There is a 
terrific demand for clears, with no sup- 
plies available. 

the 
market at Kansas City, but sales are 
The backlog 
is large and shipping directions have 
The 
sales figure last week slumped to 45% 
of capacity as against 96% in the pre- 
vious week and 53% in the similar week 
Ex- 


There are a few stragglers in 


light and well scattered. 


dropped off, causing some concern. 


a year ago. 
port trade is very light. 

Some pick-up in demand is noted at 
Buffalo, the 
considered good. 


Clears are plentiful, 


outlook for business 
The trade 


have made up its mind somewhat and 


with 


seems to 


inquiries have increased noticeably. 


Shipping directions are fairly active. 
Foreign trade is light and routine. 

Other eastern markets report that the 
trade is well covered and showing no 
disposition to book in any important 
quantity. Most sales are listed as rou- 
tine. 

Chicago finds a siight improvement in 
sales, but family trade is very quiet. 
Directions are only fair. 

In the soft wheat section of the cen- 
tral states, millers are not selling flour 
unless they have the wheat and are not 
buying wheat unless they can sell the 
flour. 

On the Pacific Coast, sales were light 
last week, with most of the prices well 
above ceilings. 
prices to become effective Aug. 25, it is 
possible that considerable pent up busi- 
ness will materialize. 


With the adjustment in 


Foreign trade is 
insignificant. 
PRODUCTION 

Flour production gained slightly last 
week, with total output of the mills re- 
porting to Tne Norruwestern MILieEr, 
representing approximately 70% of the 
production of mills in the United States, 
amounting 0 3,223,531 sacks (cwts). 
In the previous week, output was figured 
at 3,128,903 sacks and 2,679,033 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 2,604,143 
sacks (ewts) and three years ago 2,698,- 
479. 
the Southwest milled 62,000 sacks more, 


Compared with the preceding week, 


the central and southeastern states 55,- 
000. In the Northwest, production was 
off 10,000 Buffalo 8,000. 
There was no change reported in the 
Coast 


details of production by various sections 


sacks and at 


north Pacific region. Complete 


are shown in the table on the opposite 


page. 





UNRESTRICTED INQUIRY FOR ALL 
FEEDS CONTINUES 


OO 
Unsatisfied Demand Keeps Feed Markets Strong—Mills Offering 
a Few Cars of Millfeed—Prices Index 
Remains Unchanged 


Continuation of an unrestricted de- 
mand for feedstuffs of all kinds is keep- 
ing the general feed market situation 
very strong. Offerings of all by-product 
limited. Here and there 
mills offer an occasional car of 
millfeeds, but free 
trading is still ab- 
sent. Crushers are 
taking orders for a 
few cars of linseed 
meal for September 
and October shipments but bookings are 
spread thinly to reach as many handlers 
as possible. Ground grain feeds are all 
in active request with prices quoted 
somewhat higher along with the upward 
reaction which took place in rye, oats 
and feed barley. The index number of 
feedstuffs prices last week remained 
unchanged at 187.6 compared with 158.6 
a year ago. 


feeds remain 


flour 





Millfeed production for the past week 
totaled approximately 80,000 tons, com- 
pared with 81,500 tons for the corre- 
sponding week last year. June produc- 
tion of wheat millfeeds apparently was 
a record for that month and totaled 
407,850 tons, bringing the season’s total 
(July, 1942, through June, 1943) to 
4,977,000 tons compared with 4,389,000 
tons for 1941-42. 

There is no let-up in demand at Min- 
neapolis and the situation remains very 
tight and strong. Mills book occasional, 
limited quantities for deferred shipments 
but are inclined to offer sparingly until 
a more certain flour run is assured. 
Sales for deferred shipments are mostly 
made basis ceilings in effect at the time 
of shipment. Mixed cars continue to 
absorb a large share of the current pro- 
duction. 

While millfeeds 


production of was 


stepped up slightly at Chicago during 
the past week, output is still far behind 
trade requirements and the situation re- 
mains tight there. 

There is no change in the general 
feedstuffs situation at Kansas City as 
demand remains urgent for all types of 
feed with no alteration in prices. All 
kinds are extremely scarce. 

Millfeeds at Buffalo and other eastern 
markets remain strong and unchanged 
with no general offerings and with cur- 
rent output going on previous orders. 
Allocations were slightly larger as pro- 
duction increased but supplies were still 
far below trade needs. 


OIL SEED CAKES AND MEALS 


Limited trade is taking place in lin- 
seed meal at Minneapolis. Jobbers and 
distributors clamor for supplies and 
huge amounts can be booked at the 
full ceiling levels if tonnages were avail- 
able. Crushers confine their bookings 
mostly to single car orders which are 
spread as evenly as possible among the 
various handlers and users. No trade 
is taking place at all in soybean meal 
or in cottonseed meal. 


MISCELLANEOUS FEEDS 


Miscellaneous feed items, such as pack- 
ing house products, corn feeds, alfalfa 
meal, ete., are all in scarce supply as 
compared with demand and quotations 
are entirely nominal at ceiling levels. 
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ENRICHMENT HEARING SCHEDULED 
The South Department . of 

Agriculture has called a public hearing 

for Sept. 20 to consider the enforcement 





Carolina 


policies regarding the law to require the 
enrichment of degerminated corn prod- 
ucts sold in that state. The law was 
supposed to go into effect some time 
ago, but the date was postponed by 
administrative action to permit clari- 
fication. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FDA FLOUR PURCHASE 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—In a special pur- 
chase on Aug, 4, the War Food Admin- 
istration bought 11,200 lbs of enriched 
Type 1-B hard wheat flour from the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., f.o.b. 

Buffalo, N. Y., at $3.99 ewt. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
RATION BISCUITS 

Wasuinetron, D. C—FDA purchased 
87,500 lbs of army type “C” ration bis- 
cuits recently from J. B. Carr Biscuit 
Co., f.o.b. plant at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
packed in 7-o0z cartons, 60 to a case, at 
11.73¢ Ib. 











FDA BUYS “C" 
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GRAIN CAR CONSERVATION 
RECOMMENDATIONS LISTED 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Grain shippers 
have been requested by the Northwest 
Transportation Advisory Committee to 
discontinue the practice of billing cars 
to Minneapolis and Duluth, with in- 
structions to stop at Grand Forks for 
inspection and orders. They were also 
requested to discontinue the practice of 
billing cars to sampling stations—St. 
Cloud, Willmar, Thief River Falls, Glen- 
wood and Staples—with instructions to 
hold for orders. All such shipments, it 
was stated, can be billed direct either 
to Minneapolis or Duluth, and not only 
save 24 to 48 hours in transit, but also 
the $4.40 per car tariff charge for re- 
consignment privilege. Compliance with 





these suggestions will help to relieve the 
present car shortage, it was pointed out, 
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NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
OUTPUT PERCENTAGE UP 


—~<>— 


Weekly Flour Production Figures Now 
Account for Approximately 70% 
of Total Output 


The weekly flour production reports 
compiled by Tue NorruwesTrern Miner 
represent output of mills which 
produce about 70% of the total flour 
output of the nation. In previous re- 
cent months, the percentage 
was 67, 


now 


figure 


The gain is primarily accounted for 
by a recent increase in the number and 
capacity of mills reporting from the 
southeastern states, and perhaps to some 
extent by a relative gain in percentaye 
of operation by the larger mills, which 
comprise a bigger part of Tue Nortit- 
WESTERN Miuuer total than of the Bureau 
of the Census figures, 

The net increase in capacity of mills 
reporting to THe NorTHweEstTerN MItirr 
amounts to about 155,000 sacks (cwts) 
over a year ago, and production of these 
mills accounts for a substantial part 
of the enlargement in the percentage of 
output figure. 

At the same time, recent monthly re- 
ports from the Bureau of the Census 
in the form of capacity groups show 
that larger mills have been making a 
greater percentage of the total flour 
production reported by the bureau than 
those mills made last year. This in- 
crease has varied monthly from 
to three percentage points. This same 
factor, of course, has a greater reflec- 
tion in the weeny reports of ‘Tur 
NorTHWESTERN Mier, which have few- 
er small mills included than the census 
report covers. 


one 
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MIDDLE WEST BIDS FOR 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


PortLanp, Orecon.—There is a broad 
demand for wheat from the Middle 
West and sales are heavy out of the 
Pacifie Northwest. More would be sold 
if shippers were able to purchase the 
wheat. The Middle West is willing to 
pay the price to obtain the low proteins 
in this territory, and shippers are able 
to get some for future shipment. Chief 
handicap at the moment is the acute 
car shortage in this territory. 
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MARK UPSON NAMED TO WFA POsT 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—War Food .\d- 
ministrator Marvin Jones has announced 
the appointment of Mark Upson, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, as the War Food Ad- 
ministration’s Director of 'Transporta- 
tion. Mr. Upson is on leave from Proc- 
ter & Gamble, of Cincinnati. He suc- 
ceeds James F. Brownlee, who has re- 
signed from WFA to accept the pesi- 
tion of deputy administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration in charge 
of the price division. 
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FEED FIRM SOLD 

Forest Junction, W1s.—The feed, flour 
and seed firm operated at Hilbert by 
Simon Schawabenlander has been put- 
chased by Herbert and Leonard Krueger 
of Forest Junction. Ray Gage, who had 
been superintendent of the Hilbert busi- 
ness will manage the enterprise for the 
Krueger brothers. 
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WHEAT PRICES GIVEN 
SOFT NUDGE HIGHER 


Moderate Supplies and Marked Gains 
in Rye Influence Advance—Govern- 
ment Buying Buoys Prices 


Wheat futures are slightly higher by 
further advances in rye and moderating 
supplies of spot wheat available for 
purchase of terminal markets. Opinion 
prevails that the army occupation of 
added enemy territory will call for in- 

creased amounts of 

domestic foodstuffs 

to sustain native 

populations and 

prisoners of war, 

and indications point 
to the probability that the manufacture 
of alcohol from wheat would be reduced 
and more molasses, sugar and _ possibly 
rye used in this product in order to re- 
serve stocks for anticipated world needs. 
Buying of wheat in volume by the gov- 
ernment with limited market offerings 
is giving buoyance to values. 

CCC loans on 1943 wheat totaled 23,- 
300,000 bus as of Aug. 15. Compared 
with a year ago this figure is approxi- 
mately 41,000,000 bus under the Aug. 15, 
1942, total. The wide difference is 
traceable to the unattractive 1943 loan 
rates as compared with open market 
prices during the first six weeks of the 
new crop season in the Southwest. 

harvesting of spring wheat and oats 
is well advanced at the middle of the 
week in northwestern Minnesota and 
North Dakota and eastern portions of 
Montana. 
ly good. 
is completed in most districts except in 
the far Northwest. Threshing of wheat 
and oats is practically completed north- 
ward to Missouri. 


Yiewus are reported unusual- 
The harvesting of winter wheat 


Harvesting of spring wheat has com- 
menced in the Canadian prairie prov- 
inces and will soon be general through- 
out the area. The outlook is well main- 
tained in Manitoba but some deteriora- 
tion has taken place in southeastern 
and southwestern Saskatchewan, ‘The 
outlook in Argentina shows little change 
with the drouth in southeastern portions 
during the last six months causing pre- 
mature ripening of the crops. 
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Burlap Market 
Remains at 
a Standstill 


New York, N. Y.—Although the bur- 
lap market is still at a standstill, the 
traue is greatly encouraged by a recent 
announcement that all importers will 
participate in the program for distribut- 
ing the government’s 850,000,000-yard 
purchase. ‘This transaction in no way 
freezes out the importer, it was said, 
and that all handlers of record dur- 
ing the base period will participate in 
its distribution. 

Burlap importers and bag men were 
notified during the past week that the 
two thirds of private imports which are 
turned over to the government can bé 
sold into the trade and held until Dec. 
31, rather than turned over to the DSC 
immediately. The quotas during the pe- 
riods of September through December 
are also slightly increased, with single 
certificates used by bag manufacturers 
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for burlap allotments during this time, 
beginning immediately. 
Materials for bag manufacture are 


currently easier, with the strongest de- 
mand for lightweight burlaps and lack 
of interest in the heavyweights. 

Both bag sheetings and osnaburgs are 
offered more freely, reports on cottons 
indicate, with active movement on some 
grades for the last quarter of this year 
and the first of next. In some quarters 
it was believed that millitary buying has 
reached its peak, and the cancellations 
or deferments that are reported on such 
orders of cotton textiles will make in- 
creased amounts available to civilians. 

As pointed out recently, WPB order 
1-241 policy 
of paper and paper production from one 
of restriction to one of encouragement 


changed the government 


for all-out production, and the recent 
appointment of H, 
ordinator of the pulp and paper, con- 
tainer and lumber division, of the WPB 
shows further recognition by Washing- 


Boeschenstein as co- 


ton of the importance of these products 
in wartime. Rumors from the Capitol 
also indicate the probable use of pris- 
oner labor in the woods to stimulate the 
This added 


plus the 


supply of lumber for pulp. 
material, 
start of three-shift operation in several 
multi-wall 
reported by manufacturers, will afford 


availability of raw 


paper bag factories, it is 
an ample supply of such containers for 
flour millers. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co,’s cotton goods in- 
dex, a composite figure reflecting whole- 
sale prices of principal cotton cloth used 
in bag making expressed in cents per 
yard of cloth, is 8.00 as compared with 
8.00 a year ago. The Bemis composite 
figure reflecting duty paid early 
ment prices of heavy and lightweight 
Caleutta burlap expressed in cents per 
Ib of cloth is 17.65 
13.28 a year ago. 


ship- 


as compared with 
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ASK SPECIAL IMPORT RATE 
ON CANADIAN FEED WHEAT 


Kansas Ciry, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Board of Trade has applied for a spe- 
cial import rate on Canadian feed wheat 
so that it can be brought through west- 
ern markets and ground for use through- 
out the central and southeastern states. 
Milling capacity for feed wheat is am- 
ple in the west for the feed wheat pro- 
gram, whereas feed mills in the central 
states are believed to be loaded up to 
capacity. 
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HEAVY BUYING OF CANADIAN 
WHEAT FOR PACIFIC AREAS 


The Commodity Credit 
bought heavily of Canadian wheat for 





Corp. has 


shipment into the Pacific Northwest and 
on into California. It is hoped to 
move the Canadian wheat by barge to 

California feeders, but traffic complica- 
tions may make this impossible. 

Demand for CCC wheat is exception- 
ally heavy on the Pacific Coast. Car 
shortages plague CCC in making deliv- 
eries, and many feed mixers have been 
forced on to the open market to obtain 
supplies. 

There have been numerous reports of 
sales being made not only from Van- 
couver elevator stocks but also from 
Calgary, Alta. The most common report 
is that one Vancouver grain firm with 


prominent U. S. connections on_ this 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


(Reported by mills producing 70% of 


Aug. 21, 1943 
Northwest : 169,536 
Southwest ..... ere ; 
SD. “465 cs S05 ake Wane Weve od 
Central and Southeast ..... 
North Pacific CoQst ...c.ccevess 








IN SACKS (CWT) 


the flour manufactured in the U. Ss.) 


Previous Aug. 22, Aug. 23, Aug. 24, 
week 1942 1941 1940 
679,883 620,760 195,783 634,489 

1,111,078 4, 003, 863 1,007,416 950,318 
474, 83 21 105,502 375,844 

: 400,014 428,246 
195,428 309,582 








eee er ree) Serr ene ee oe 3,223,531 


*Partly estimated. tincomplete, 


Aug. 21, Previous Aug. 22, 
1943 week 1942 2 
Marthwemt 2c iets 63 64 57 
Southwest ..... . 84 80 72 
i err > ae 82 60 
Central and S.E.. 73 70 68 
N. Pacific Coast .. 79 79 60 


Totals .. . 76 7 


-——Percentage of activity-—— 











2,679,033 2,604,143 2,698,479 
Crop-year flour. production 
ca Tuly 1 to 








——_—_—_— oem | 
Aug. 23, Aug. 24, Aug. 21, Aug. 22, 
1941 1940 1943 1942 
51 57 4,738,202 4,393,861 
73 68 8,311,381 7,545,279 
70 66 3,296,767 2,844,375 
61 59 4,009,189 3,116,644 
19 73 1,973,879 2,287,501 
63 64 22,329,418 20,187,660 


THE SOUTHWEST 
56 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Vet, ac 











capacity output tivity 
Aug. 15-21 ...... 814,380 758,830 93 
Previous week 814,380 699,144 SO 
Tee OMG scccces 814,380 596,110 73 
Two years ago... 814,380 576,591 71 
Five-year AVEFABe .....ccccccseeces 72 
Ten-year AVETABE ..cccceeeesseevee 70 

Kansas City 
Aug. 15-21 ...... 352,800 231,112 66 
Previous week 232,877 66 
Year ag@o .....-. 247,544 70 
Two years ago... 261,717 74 
Five-year average 71 
Ten-year average 71 
Aug. 15-82 ...... 80 
Previous week 80 
FOOr BHO .cascer 63 
Two years ago... 80 
Salina 

Aug. 15-21 109,956 94,941 86 
Previous week 109,95 56 90, 583 82 
VORF GHG. ccvcaes 90,52 82 
Two years ago 109. 956 80,385 73 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Aug. 15-21 269,100 200,149 74 
Previous week § 208,935 V7 
Year ago és 149,899 58 
Two years ago... 110,728 13 





bene a Pr ererrerrr cece 60 
Ten-year average 
Portland District 








Aug. 15-21 ...... ¢ 125,466 88 
Previous week 14: 116,663 81 
VeGr OHO .cecs 143,472 72 
Two years ago. 146,211 iN 
Five-year averawe .........6.5. 7h 
Ten-year average .. Kec ise wt 67 


THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Awe. 25-81 ...006% 738,822 407,551 55 
Previous week 738,822 406,508 65 
WOOP BMG ccscsse 738,822 394,076 53 
Two years ago... 763,518 390,475 51 
WOUVN=VORE QGVEPERS cccoeiisccctccecs 49 
BORGES GVOVORD as.cccdoncevcecses 51 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated, 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pet, ac- 
capacity By ony tivity 
Aug. 16-21 ...0..% 28 3 82 
Previous week 86 
ol ere 64 
Two years ago... 59 
Kive-year average 60 
Ten-year average 54 





CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
Weekly Flour Pet. of 
capacity output tivity 
Aug. 15-21 sees See 692,534 73 





Previous week 69 537,523 70 
TEAe GMO civvers vf 450,771 68 
Two years ago... 651,151 100,014 61 
Five-year AVETAZE ..ccccessccccccce 62 
TON-VEGF GVETABS .oceccccscavecces 63 


Current week partly estimated, 
*Including mills not previously reporting. 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 


capacity output tivity 
Aug. 15-21 ...... 577,416 462,166 80 
Previous week 577,416 474,821 82 
TOOQE OOO cescsce 577,416 351,148 60 
Two years ago... 568,008 405,502 70 
Five-year AVETABE 2... cece ee eeeeees 69 


Ten-year average 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


City and St. Joseph; 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Montana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour millipg capacity of the territories included): 


r-——Southwest——, 





7-—Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


wee” to date 


Aug. 15-21 . 239,858 13,571 
Previous wee k 13,809 
Two weeks ago.. 13,636 
 RPPerrrerr yr 190,815 11,975 
BOER secccweeese 11,425 
De seesiucwewe 12,233 
OTe ee 11,890 
Five-yr. average 12,219 





production to date production to date production to date 





102,026 . 8,842 67,297 50,868 409,181 
9,084 51,656 
8.306 48,459 
89,609 6,718 57,057 42,723 337,481 
87,747 7,758 56,6 43,213 333,721 
83,187 7,191 55,933 41,998 312,325 
87,712 7,481 57,341 42,929 322,226 
90,056 7,598 58,862 44,346 342,987 





coast has sold 100,000 bus of No. 3 
northern for Portland, Oregon, delivery, 
transit picture has _ not 


In addition it is under- 


although the 
been clarified. 
stood that Calgary dealers have worked 
between 300,000 and 400,000 bus for rail 
shipment to Seattle and Portland. 
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M. & ST. L. RULE SUSPENDED 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from Aug. 10 to March 
10 schedules published by the Minne- 


apolis & St. Louis Railroad, which would 
revise the rules governing inspection 
and disposition of grain at St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Transfer and St. 
?aul Park, Minn. Upon complaint of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association, the 
commission will schedule a hearing on 
schedules in ICC B-1076 and supple- 
ment No. 1 as they apply to grain, soy- 
beans, seeds, screenings, hay, straw, corn 
husks or shucks, which are reconsigned 
or held for inspection or disposition at 
those points. 
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Rust Damage to Cereal Grains 
Generally Light This Season 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special)—Al- 
though generally prevalent, stem rust has 
not caused material damage to the 1943 
small grain crop, according to observa- 
tions by field representatives of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Losses 
to winter wheat were negligible, except 
in restricted localities. Oats were dam- 
aged only in localized areas and the loss 
to barley and rye was only a_ trace, 
agriculture department officials said. 

With the spring wheat crop at, or ap- 
proaching maturity, the present amount 
of stem rust is not menacing. Late 
fields of susceptible spring wheat varie- 
ties may be damaged. Considering the 
relatively small amount of inoculum, 
however, and the large acreage of  re- 
sistant varieties, there is little likelihood 
of severe damage to the crop as a whole. 

The growing season of 1943 was defi- 
nitely a light rust year for winter wheat. 
Losses of 10% were recorded in certain 
areas in Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska. 
From ‘Texas to the northern limits of 
the winter wheat belt the damage aver- 
aged only a trace. Severe losses were 
suffered by some growers in Ohio, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia—especially in 
those areas in the Virginias where sus- 
ceptible barberry bushes are growing 
in abundance. 

Much of the oat crop is harvested, 
with stem rust averaging only a trace. 
Susceptible varieties in certain areas 
were moderately rusted, and there was 
a noticeable although not damaging 
amount of stem ‘rust on some of the new 
improved varieties. There was a_sub- 
stantial increase in the acreage of the 
new varieties this year, which afforded 
considerable protection to the crop. 

Barberry bushes rusted generally 
throughout the 17 states of the eradica- 
tion area, Idaho, Kansas, Kentucky and 
Ohio and Washington with severe infec- 
tion observed in some localities. Spreads 
to grains and grasses resulted in the 
early build-up of the rust and the subse- 
quent development of local epidemics. 
In the Virginias, rust that had spread 
from susceptible barberry bushes dam- 
aged some fields to the extent of 60% 


and losses in the barberry infected areas 
will average upwards of 10%. 

Flax rust is generally prevalent, al- 
though on the whole the losses will be 
much less than those suffered by this 
crop in 1942. 
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CORN MEAL SHORTAGE REPORTED 

NasHviL_e, Tenn.—Corn meal is re- 
ported to be very limited here. Many 
dealers indicate that their supply is ex- 
hausted and others say that they have 
been unable to secure corn from any 
section. Some flour men think that the 
scarcity of corn meal has helped the 
sale of flour. 
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ONTARIO’S WINTER WHEAT 
CROP SMALL, QUALITY POOR 


Toronto, Onvr.—The winter wheat 
crop of Ontario, where practically all 
of Canada’s soft wheat is grown, is 
estimated at 13,823,000 bus, compared 
with a yield of 23,391,000 bus last year. 
Acreage is 601,000 as against 757,000 
acres and yield per acre 23 bus com- 
pared with 30.9 in 1942. Samples of 
the new wheat are proving disappoint- 
ing as it is found that a good deal of 
the grain is shrunken. 

Milling requirements of soft wheat are 
not heavy and would not amount to 
over 5,000,000 bus in the year, but judg- 
ing from reports it will be difficult 
enough to get that quantity of good 
milling wheat from this year’s harvest. 
Then, too, large quantities of winter 
wheat never find their way to market, 
but are used for feeding purposes on 
farms and it is possible that much grain 
suitable for milling will be used in this 
way unless farmers can be induced to 
sell their wheat and use other grain 
for feeding purposes. 

In view of the inadequacy of the 
coarse grain crops to take care of live- 
stock requirements in Ontario and the 
scarcity of transportation facilities for 
moving western grain eastward there 
is not much hope that Ontario farmers 
can be persuaded to sell their winter 
wheat freely. 
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is under way in Manitoba and the southern sections of Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Some crops are still two weeks away from harvest. Samples of early threshed grain 
indicate high grades, but dockage for weed seeds will be heavy. Too few samples 
of wheat have been tested to date to give any indication of the protein content of the 
new crop. The Winnipeg Free Press forecasts a 285,000,000-bu wheat yield in Wes- 
tern Canada. 

* * * 

HELENA, Mont.—Prospects for a near-record Montana wheat crop are excellent, 
with ideal weather prevailing during the past week and an improved custom-combine 
and labor situation developing in the threatened areas. Winter wheat harvest is gen- 
eral in all but the higher areas and largely completed in many southeastern counties 
while harvesting of oats and barley has also been general with satisfactory yields 
reported. Spring wheat harvesting has begun and will become general next week. 
Yields to date are variable, but generally good, being comparable with those of last 
year. Flax is turning rapidly and some combining and swathing has been done in the 
drier districts. Corn continues to make rapid progress. 


* * * 


PorTLAND, OrE.—Harvesting continues with yields running higher than anticipated. 
Trade estimates now place the Oregon, Washington and northern Idaho wheat crop 
at 80,000,000 bus, with a 40,000,000-bu carryover on July. 


- * * 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Good progress was made in the harvesting of spring wheat 
over the entire territory last week, with very little interruption by weather condi- 
tions. Most reports indicate satisfactory yields and good milling quality. The higher 
temperatures are bringing corn forward nicely. 

* a * 

Co_umMsus, On10.—Federal and state crop reporting services estimate production 
of winter wheat in Ohio will be 10,000,000 bus less than last year’s harvest and 
15,000,000 bus less than the average for the past 10 years. Severe winter weather 
coupled with alternate spring thawing and freezing were dominant factors in the 
reduced yield. 

* * * 

LaNsING, MicuH.—Field crop prospects for Michigan are the lowest since the 
drought year of 1936. Yield of winter wheat is estimated at 18 bus per acre, 2 bus 
below the previous month and 2.4 bus below the 1932-1941 average. The indicated 
production this year is 11,250,000 bus compared with 15,120,000 bus last year. 


* * * 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Temperatures averaged above normal and precipitation 
during the past week was in the form of local showers and was very irregular. 
Corn made good progress in the north and in most central sections due to the heat 
and adequate soil moisture. Some corn in the southern part of the state made only 
fair progress while some deteriorated and was reported firing, due to lack of moisture. 
Corn borer damage is generally light but in a few localities damage is severe. Plow- 
ing continues and soybeans made good to excellent advance generally in the north. 


* * * 


Toron10, Ont.—Early-seeded grain is making satisfactory progress in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. Condition of grain in Quebec is still considered serious. 
The worst area is around Montreal where only a 50% yield is expected. In Ontario the 
winter wheat crop is harvested but the yield and quality are disappointing. Cutting 
of spring grains is well advanced. Yield has been fair but quality is generally poor. 
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Poor Quality Wheat Varieties 
Being Eliminated in Nebraska 


Lincotn, Nes—Wheat varieties hav- 
ing poor milling and baking qualities 


Though more than half of the farmers 
whose wheat was tested are growing a 


Pre-Seeding Rainfall May Limit 
Wheat Acreage in Southwest 


HutTcHINsoN, Kansas.—Rainfall during the coming two weeks will largely 
determine Kansas wheat acreage, reports to Hutchinson elevator operators indicate. 
The Southwest wheat belt, except for a few spots where heavy rains have fallen, 
is dryer than for three years. 

Farmers will drill in the dust to a normal extent but are not apt to expand 
acreage under those circumstances, according to J. V. Fleming, vice president of the 
George E. Gano Grain Corp. There was an adundance of subsoil moisture during the 
past two seeding periods but it is generally dry now and rainfall in the subnormal pro- 
portions of the past year would never mature a crop. 


* * * 


Wicuita, KANsas.—Farmers in the Wichita area are inclined to plant a larger 
acreage of wheat than in the last few years, A. H. Stephenson, county farm agent, 
reports. But because of dry weather, less ground has been prepared thus far than in 
several years. .Should a good rain be received, plowing would be resumed. Lack of 
labor, coupled with the lifting of acreage limits, tends to turn farmers back to wheat 
production. 


* * * 
WINNIPEG, Man.—Harvest operations made rapid progress in western Canada 
last week. Minor frosts were recorded at one or two points, but there was no in- 
dication of damage. Temperatures ranged as high as 96 degrees. Cutting of all grains 


are on the decline in Nebraska, accord- 
ing to a report of the Nebraska Grain 
Improvement Association. Of the sam- 
ples assembled for testing, 1.2% were 
of varieties objectionable to millers and 
bakers. Nebred, Cheyenne, Nebraska 60 
or Turkey strains accounted for 85% 
of the samples in the “100 farmers’ 
wheat” tests conducted this season. 
Graded on the basis of variety, adapt- 
ability, purity, freedom from rye and 
on milling and baking characteristics, 
the samples were classified as A, B, C or 
D. Approximately 60% graded A or B. 
Rye mixtures throughout the state con- 
tinue to be one of the principal hazards 
of high quality wheat, the report states. 
Inspection of the test plots on which 
farmers’ samples were planted showed 
23% to contain rye. Any sample con- 
taining even a trace of rye was given 
the D grade. The increase from 18% 


to 23% of rye mix samples was at- 


tributed to the increased planting of 
that cereal for hay and pasture and the 
greater use of custom combines. 


Turkey strain, it was found that about 
10% were producing Nebred as com- 
pared to 6% in the 1942 tests. Variety 
yield tests over a number of years have 
shown Nebred and Cheyenne to be hig!i- 
er yielding varieties than Turkey. 
Farmers in eastern and central Ne- 
braska were favorably impressed with 
the newly released Pawnee wheat, which 
is early maturing, resistant to Hessi:n 
fly and loose smut, somewhat resistant 
to leaf rust, stem rust and bunt, moid- 
erately winter hardy and of fair stra. 
strength. It has been the highest yield 
ing wheat at the Lincoln station in r 
cent years, having outyielded its neares' 
competitor by nearly 6 bus per acre 
during the five-year period. Its mill- 
ing and baking characteristics are sa‘- 
isfactory. Because of its early matur- 


ing and resistance to Hessian fly this 
new variety fills a long felt need for 
wheat farmers of eastern Nebraska, 
where it is expected to replace most 
other varieties as soon as adequate see(| 
supplies are available. 
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ander Milling Company is known 





F stamina of their bakers flours, milled 












ing wheats of the great Northwest. 
Milled especially for bake 





Rifiracterized by good fermentation 
tolerance, strong oven sh pei gs 

crumb and bold, well shaped loaves | 
But not all bakers have the same requirements for northwestern spring wheat 


the capacity for white, fine textured 










at aré the pride of many a well known baker. 


flours, so different brands of Commander flours are milled to a series of 
controlled baking characteristics—under exact milling and laboratory control to 
rigid standards and specifications. You may select the flours best suited to 


your particular baking requirements with the same assurance of baking success. 






Ask the Commander representative for full information 






ort WAR BONDS 


about these special bakers flours. 
ORY INSURANCE P 


BUY M 
FoR ViCT 





a 
Commander « Miss Minneapolis « Maplesota « Minneapolis Best 
| - Big Diamond « Commander Whole Wheat Flour 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES . MINNEAPOLIS 
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SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 








igleheart Brothers, Inc. 
Evansville, Indiana 
MILLS STRATEGICALLY 
LOCATED IN THE 
CENTRAL WEST 
AND ON THE PACIFIC COAST 
. 
Cracker, Pastry, Cake, 
Doughnut, Cone, Cookie 


And All Other Special Flours 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 











Dawa simwawanega 
Atlanta FULTON Dallas 
Aye RTT | BAG & COTTON Py 270" 


Minncapolis MILLS New Oricans 
Kansas City, Kan. 
AMasasasawawag 








DOBRY’S BEST 


BEST OF THE WEST 


DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 


Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








A Real:Gem.in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 


Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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WINDMILLS IN WAR TIME 





Somewhere on the British Home Front 


UROPEAN windmills, generally 
K regarded as no more than pictur- 

esque relics of the past, are be- 
ing revived to fit the pattern of war. 
In England, they are being adapted to 
observation posts for the Air Raid Pre- 
caution Service, which is an important 
link in Britain’s home defense. The 
platform atop an old tower mill affords 
the warden an unobstructed view of the 
community, and on the ground floor, 
with the mill machinery piled out of the 
way, there is ample room for stirrup 
pumps, steel helmets, respirators and a 
supply of anti-gas clothing and gum 
boots, as well as essential cooking ap- 
paratus and a cot or two. 

Today’s war is not the first in which 
windmills have been put to efficient use. 
During battles of World War I, the mills 
standing in France served as_ signal 
towers and were continuously fired upon 
by the enemy. Even centuries ago, the 
structure and location of the windmill 
were found to be of value in combat and 
applicable to either offensive or defen- 
sive action. These features necessarily 
placed the mill in the thick of a skirmish, 
and early kings of England often watched 
the progress of their battles from the 
refuge of a mill’s interior, for some mills 
had been built with turret walls as much 
as seven feet thick. Their soldiers took 
posts beneath the mill and could, with 
caution, venture a reconnaissance. 

In 1346, Edward III kept vigil during 
an important battle from the windmill, 
Moulin de Pierre, which commanded the 
field of Cressy. The English king, 
Charles I, in 1642 witnessed his first 
battle and met with his first repulse on 
the summit of Edgehill, Warwickshire, 
where there still stands the weird-looking 
ruin of the post mill. In 1645, the same 





King Charles stood in a windmill at 
Naseby and saw his last irrevocable de- 
feat. Charles the II, in an account pre- 
served by the Pepysian Library, Cam- 
bridge, England, in 1651, was concerned 
not only with a mill, but also with a 
miller. Making his escape from the de- 
feat of Worcester, the king passed the 
mill of Evelith and was hailed from the 
doorway by the miller. Charles, who 
believed the mill housed a company of 
soldiers, fled; although the miller was 
in reality a stanch Royalist. 

In an old chronicle of England’s early 
wars, there is a record of the seven- 
teenth century siege of Latham House, 
near Liverpool, which was the seat of 
the Earl of Derby. The Ironsides who 
invested the place immediately seized the 
windmill to facilitate their invasion. In 
spite of this stronghold, though, the 
abandonment of the siege occurred under 
the fierce and gallant stand of the garri- 
son which had been attacked. 

The bold and daring tales of battle 
which have encompassed windmills from 
the time of their origin, together with 
the important sentinal’s duty imposed 
upon them at present, are proof that the 
function of windmills in war has been as 
important as their more familiar pe:ce- 
time duties. 














An Early English Post Mill 
r 
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. & One of the first tasks to confront our “boys” on the front was the 
4 building of roads... arteries of supply ... through the steaming swamps “ 
* and jungles, over desert wastes, through troublesome wadis. In many coe 
| 4: cases it became necessary to use thousands of sandbags to provide “e 
s adequate support for the heavily laden trucks and vehicles that were 
* carrying food, men and ammunition to the front. 
* To aid in this vital work CHASE BAG COMPANY is supplying millions Oe 
. of bags. Our thirteen factories have worked overtime turning 
cs out these and other types of containers necessary to meet the 
: requirements of our fighting front. 
: This has meant some curtailment of our ability 
€ to meet the increasing demands from the home 
front. Your patience and efforts to conserve — "> 
bag supplies through extensive re-use have \’. ~ 7 
: been appreciated. 
: When the market is once more yours to dictate, 
: we will not be unmindful of the loyalty and 


courtesy you are extending in this emergency. 


CHASE 


BURLAP AND HEAVY DUTY COTTON BAGS 





A 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 





BUFFALO KANSAS CITY DETROIT SALT LAKE CITY 
TOLEDO DALLAS CLEVELAND SE 

- PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS PORTLAND, ORE. MEMPHIS 
CHAGRIN FALLS NEW ORLEANS DENVER HUTCHINSON 





MILWAUKEE NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY REIDSVILLE, N.C. 
MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 





| GOSHEN ORLANDO, FLA. PITTSBURGH WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 
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HARD WINTERS GRADE 
BETTER THAN AVERAGE 


WEA Reports 90% of Samples at Repre- 
sentative Markets Are No. 2 
or Better This Year 
C.—Quality of the 
hard red winter wheat crop is above 


Wasninotron, D. 


average and also above the quality of 
the “better than 1942 crop, 
early inspection returns from represen- 
tative the War Food 
Administration reports. Soft red win- 
ter wheat, however, is grading “consid- 
erably below average” and lower than 


average” 


markets show, 


during the same period last year. 
Ninety per cent of the receipts of 
hard red winter wheat inspected during 
July graded No. 2 or better, compared 
with 85% last season and 64% for the 
nine-year average 1934-42. Only 2% of 
the samples graded No. 3 or lower, com- 
pared with 14% for the nine-year aver- 
The percentage which classified as 
dark hard winter was 7% higher this 
season than last and also slightly higher 
than that for the 1934-42 period. 
Quality of the soft red winter wheat 
low” this 
account of the high moisture content and 


age. 


is “exceptionally season on 


Continuous 
rains over most of the soft red winter 


damage, the report states. 


wheat belt during the ripening and har- 
vesting period resulted in 32% of the 
receipts inspected during July grading 
“tough.” This compares with 45% for 
the same period last year and 15% for 
the nine-year average. Only 31% of the 
or better com- 
pared with 53% for last season and 59% 
for the 1934-42 average, while 10% fell 
into “sample grade” in July compared 
with 6% for last year. 


receipts graded No. 2 


Based on inspected receipts at rep- 


resentative markets, WFA reported 
these percentages by subclasses and 
grades: 
Hard Red Winter Wheat 
July 1 to 31 
average 
1934-42 13942 1943 
Dark hard wheat...... 51 15 52 
TEOOG WHORE nncsagvcccs 19 5 48 
Yellow hard wheat..... 0 0 0 
Grade— 
TETCTLILULTA TET 29 48 49 
0's. e006 b ik 98 08 6 eae 35 37 41 
E. citer avdeeexaneeas 22 12 8 
VPP eReerivrcrrr ers 9 2 1 
De Sen eeandw 6004 SRC RA 1 0 0 
Sample grade ......... 1 1 1 
Special grades— 
RRR ee 1 0 2 
ee 2 ee 1 0 0 
os Ze ee ee 0 0 0 
Soft Red Winter Wheat 
July 1 to 31 
average 
1934-42 1942 1943 
Subclass red winter- 
ov uscetvracanss 18 6 3 
ae GESS68 409 hoa see 41 47 28 
D. 6wes 6natee eave ben as 25 29 32 
Shen '0.9.04 TUN ON CEE 8 7 10 19 
FRR Se ore ere 3 2 & 
Sample grade ....cssee 6 6 10 
Special grades 
|. See ere 15 35 32 
EAGSHC smutty oc cece 2 1 1 
A ee re 2 . 1 
Light garlicky ...... 3 2 3 
EEE Sikes beeeeerns 21 26 30 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COURT UPHOLDS DULUTH 
BOARD OF TRADE LEVIES 


Dututu, Minn.—District Judge Bert 
Fesler on Aug, 19 dismissed the action 
of two Minneapolis men, former mem- 
bers of the Duluth Board of Trade, 
who originally asked that the court dis- 
solve the board of trade and place it in 
the hands of a receivership. 

During the trial, counsel for the plain- 
tiffs, James R. Stewart and William 
Dalrymple, narrowed down the contest 
to the legal right of the Board of Trade 
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to levy assessments against the member- 
ship and to declare forfeiture of such 
memberships for nonpayments of dues 
and assessments. 

It was contended that the Duluth or- 
ganization had a surplus in funds, with 
which to operate and that there was no 
need for the assessment. 

Judge Fesler ruled that the assess- 
ments were made lawfully in 1939 and 
1940, the years involved; that the plain- 
tiffs legally had forfeited their member- 
ships by nonpayment of dues and assess- 
ments, and that the cause of action be 
dismissed on the merits and the Board 
of Trade recover its costs and disburse- 
ments. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DROP OF 25% IN BAKERY 
LICENSES IN CONNECTICUT 


There are 232 fewer bakery licenses 
in Connecticut than at the beginning of 
1942, a drop of 25%, the Connecticut 
Bakers Association declares. The pres- 
ent total is 672 establishments, which 
includes not only commercial bakers, but 
hotels and other institutions that do bak- 
ing for consumption on the premises. 
There are some 400 commercial bakers, 





The association attributes the sharp 
decline to wartime regulations of all 
kinds, with particular emphasis on sugar 
restrictions. 

Unless some relief is obtained, there 
may be bakery products shortages in 
some sections of the state, the association 
predicts. Only half of Connecticut town- 
ships have local bakeries, and the some 
out-of-state bakeries that formerly 
trucked products into Connecticut are 
no longer doing so because of ODT 
regulations. This, and the closing of 
many bakeries, has put an added burden 
on remaining establishments, and the as- 
sociation urges that sugar allotments of 
closed bakeries be reallocated to re- 
maining establishments. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. J. LE CLARE IS DIAMOND 
CRYSTAL VICE PRESIDENT 


New York, N. Y.—Robert M. Farr, 
president and general manager of the 
Diamond Crystal Salt division of Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. J. LeClare as vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales. 

Prior to assuming his new responsi- 
bilities, which include supervision of all 
Diamond Crystal sales and advertising 









activities, Mr. LeClare had been general 
sales manager of Diamond Crystal since 
1938. 

Mr. LeClare joined the company 82 


years ago. During this period he has 
served in various sales executive capac- 
ities. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-———= 


INFORMATION PROGRAMS 
ON FOOD USE SCHEDULED 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—A series of meet- 
ings of publishers, editors and advertis- 
ers with government officials to discuss 
new plans for the government’s informa- 
tion programs on food will be held in 
Chicago, New York and San Francisco, 
the Office of War Information has an- 
nounced. 

The first meeting held at the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago, Aug. 24. 
Palmer Hoyt, director of OWI domestic 
operations, presided, and Judge Mar- 
vin Jones, War Food Administrator; 
Chester Bowles, acting administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration, and 
Vern Beatty, special advertising director 
of the program for War Food Adminis- 
tration, spoke. 

The meeting in New York City will 
be held at the Waldorf Astoria on Aug. 


was 


26. Another meeting will be held at the 
St. Francis Hotel in San Francisco 
Aug. 30. 


The new war food program is being 
sponsored primarily by WFA and OPA, 
and has been designed with the help of 
the War Advertising Council and OWI. 
Its purpose is to give the public addi- 
tional facts about food—where our food 
is going, how it is being used, how our 
food supply is allocated, and why our 
food is being used in the way it is. 





BREAD /S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
FIRE DESTROYS DELAWARE MILL 
Mitton, Dext.—The main building of 

the Diamond State Roller Mills, flour 
and feed plant, was destroyed recently 
by fire of undetermined origin. Henry 
C. Wagamon, who with his brother, 
William B. Wagamon, owns the plant, 
estimates the loss to be in excess of 
$250,000. There is partial insurance. 
Three firemen were injured while fight- 
ing the flames. The four-story building 
destroyed contained machinery and other 
equipment almost irreplacable because of 
wartime restrictions. Tons of flour and 
feed and more than 2,000 bus of wheat 
and 1,000 bus of corn were also de- 
stroyed. 








CCC to Hold 3 Million Bushels 
of Corn in Event of Emergency 


Wasuineton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. has revised downward the 
amount of corn it intends to hold in 
event of another emergency in the wet 
corn processing industry and now de- 
clares that 3,000,000 bus is the amount 
it must hold in reserve. 

Originally, the CCC set 5,000,000 bus 
as its reserve goal against a processor 
shortage; it released all corn above that 
which had been driven into the market 
by the purchase program ended Aug. 
10 under guarantees against ceiling rises, 
and in addition returned about 1,000,000 
bus which had been requisitioned from 
stocks earmarked for small feed mixers 
and manufacturers. 


Thus, it now has about 4,000,000 bus 
in its stockpile, and another 3,000,000 
in country points which is being distrib- 
uted to deficit areas. 

Of the 12,500,000 bus bought by the 
CCC in excess of processor commitments 
under the country elevator purchase 
plan, 5,500,000 bus were turned back to 
the trade, 4,000,000 bus were retained 
in the stockpile and 3,000,000 bus were 
assigned for outside shipments: 

Included in the stockpile of 4,000,000 
bus is 1,000,000 bus of requisitioned 
corn originally held for distillers’ ac- 
count. This the grain dealers will not 
get back, it was said. Requisitioned 


corn actually returned to small manu- 
facturers totaled 982,000 bus. 
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SOYBEAN STOCKS SHOW 
RAPID DISAPPEARANCE 


July 1 Holdings Down to 45,164,000 Bus, 
Compared with 121,442,000 
Bus on April 1 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics has announced 
that soybean stocks in all positions, on 
and off farms on July 1, totaled 45,- 
164,000 bus, showing a high disappear- 
ance, since April 1, when 121,442,000 bus 
were on hand, and Jan. 1, when all 
stocks aggregated 181,937,000 bus. 

Included in July 1 stocks are soybeans 
held in processing plants as enumerated 
by the Bureau of the Census, at 46 ter- 
minal markets reported by the grain 
products branch of the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration, in bins of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and in all other 
storages and on farms as estimated by 
the crop reporting board. No compara- 
ble totals are available for July 1, 1942. 

Farm stocks accounted for 13,952,000 
bus and off-farm storages held 31,212,- 
000 bus. Of the latter, 17,246,000 bus 
were on hand at soybean crushing and 
processing plants, 2,864,000 bus were in 
storage at the 46 terminal markets, /,- 
102,000 bus were in mills, elevators, ware- 
houses and other storage, and approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 bus formerly owned by 
CCC were still stored in its steel and 
wooden bins. 

Soybeans owned by CCC are included 
in estimates and enumerations of stocks 
in the various positions. 

A total of 103,905,000 bus of soybeans 
had been crushed from Oct. 1, 1942, to 
June 30, 1943. From October, 1941, to 
September, 1942, about 177,000,000 bus 
were crushed. 

The supply off-farms is sufficient to 
maintain crushing operations at the rate 
of 12,000,000 bus monthly well into Sep- 
tember, even if none of the July 1 farm 
stocks move to crushers. 

In the following table soybean stocks 
in mills, elevators, warehouses and other 
establishments covered by estimates of 
the crop reporting board on July 1, 
1943, are shown for the leading states 
and for the United States, together with 
comparable figures for Jan. 1 and April 
1 (in bus, 000’s omitted) : 

















State— Jan. 1 April 1 July 1 
| SPeeeere 2,325 1,473 1,013 
ae 2,670 2,050 975 
ES iweekees 17,500 11,600 3,800 
Michigan ........ 50 75 50 
Minnesota ....... 271 142 47 
PT Wekcddevees 4 4,039 1,638 $47 
Montana ......... 870 810 133 
North Carolina .. 250 175 5 
Mississippi ....... 185 165 31 
Arkansas ........ 140 100 10 
10 states ........ 28,300 18,128 6,911 
Other states ..... 1,416 1,191 191 

United States .. 29,716 19,319 7,102 





BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


F. A. DAUGHERTY MANAGER 
OF JUNCTION CITY MLG. CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—F. A. Daugherty, 
for the last 15 years sales manager for 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, is 
the new manager of Junction City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., it was announced last 
week by Elmer W. Reed, vice president 
and general manager of the Shellabarger 
Mills, which a short time ago acquired 
the Junction City property. L. W- 
Younkin, who has been sales manager 
for the Junction City mill, formerly the 
Hogan Milling Co., will continue as sales 
manager for the new company. Mr. 
Daughtery will assume his duties 0” 
Sept. 10. 
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of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours 
are now optionally available enriched 
with Vitamin B:, Niacin and Iron to 
the levels recommended by the Na- 
tional Research Council. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


PRING WHEAT FLOURS 





Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels 











New Ulm, Minn. 











For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 


... Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


GREAT FLOURS 
FROM THE GREAT 
NEW KANSAS CROP 


One of the three 
will fit your requirements 


and your budget 


* * 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA e KANSAS 





What Is Most Competitive 
in Banking Services? 


Interest rates and the amount of money 
you can borrow, while large factors, should 
not be all determining in the question of 
competition. 


What is another factor? Is it not the 
banker’s understanding of your needs and 
problems, and his willingness to co-operate 
with you fully under changing conditions? 


The FIRST, in ST. LOUIS, is proud of 
its long-time relationships with many of 
the country’s leading milling and grain 
establishments. 


os 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


IN ST. LOUIS 


Broadway « Locust « Olive 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


bad WHEAT and RYE ® 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 



























oe . = 
Arcner-DAN 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 2zF10.n-¥. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains Mane nee 


OMAHA, NEB. 
MINNEAPOLIS PORTLAND, ORE. 


DULUTH, MINN. 
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CONFUSION ON THE 
MEAT FRONT 

A lie 
cover it; the two lies to require four 


is said to require two lies to 
more to conceal the truth—and so on in 
geometrical progression. So it is with 
the multiplication of problems arising 
from disregard of and departure from 
sound economic practices. The prevail- 
ing confusion in the marketing of live 
cattle and beef is a case in point. 

The cat- 


tle population is large and has increased 


The big need is production. 


during the past two years, but the in- 
crease has been in milch cows, she-stock 
and calves. ‘There is no surplus of 
steers and there is a real shortage in fat 
beef cattle and in the number of year- 
ling steers which should go on feed now 
to take care of the demand which will 
become pressing by the first of the year. 
Unless those in authority take prompt 
measures to allow the incentive to pro- 
duce reasonable freedom to function, 
cattle are not going into feed lots and 
a meat shortage of serious proportions 
will result. 

A similar condition prevails in re- 
spect to ceilings established on flour and 
Mills find them- 


selves unable to sell certain types of 


feed in various markets. 


flour in areas where there is a good de- 
mand because they cannot recover the 
cost. For the same reason, certain areas 
are “out of bounds” to many mills on 
feed because of ceiling relationships 
which prevent shipments to these areas. 
Authorities are striving to correct these 
inequalities but the problem is so com- 
plex that adjustments and compromises 
will have to be arranged if business is 
to be carried on to the extent necessary 
Charles R. 

Montana 


to meet consumers’ needs. 
McClave, president of the 
Flour Mills Co. 

J 


The bicentenary of the birth of Lavoi- 
sier, the French philosopher, who has 
been called the “father of nutritional 
science,” falls on Aug. 26, a date which 
is regarded as important both in con- 
nection with the history of food science 
and the history of pure chemistry. La- 


“combustible mate- 


voisier argued that 
rials” must be derived from food. He 
said: “In respiration it is the substance 
of the animal, the blood, which swpplies 
the food. 


habitually from food what it loses by 


If the animal did not receive 


respiration, the lamps would soon run 
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By Martin Newell in Feedstuffs 





“He’s the biggest fish meal merchant in the Middle West 
right now!” 


short of oil, and the animal perish, as 
a lamp goes out when its fuel is ex- 
hausted.” Lavoisier was enabled to 
study man in his nutritional experiments 
because of the willingness of a young 
associate (Seguin) to have any experi- 
ment, however laborious or disagreeable, 
With 


oxygen 


performed on himself under test. 
an air-proof brass mask the 
supply was regulated, Lavoisier noting 
the intake under varying activities of 
the “patient,” the respiration with and 
without food, thus being able to estab- 
lish the rule that the quantity of oxygen 
absorbed and the carbon dioxide expelled 
depended primarily on the factors: food, 
work done, and temperature of the body. 


THE FEEDING OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN IN LONDON 

Of 190,773 children who attended Lon- 
don elementary schools during the month 
of May, 57,695 had dinner at school, 
3,276 meals being given free of charge, 
while 152,019 children had milk. Of the 
11,404 children London 
secondary 


attending the 


schools during the same 


month, 6,309 bought their dinners at 


school and 6,757 had milk. The price 
moderate. For one child it is 5d (10c), 
for two children, 4d (8c) 
three children, 3d (6c) each, and so on 
The dinner when hot, 
consists of meat, vegetables, followed by 


each, for 
down the scale. 


a sweet—mostly a boiled pudding. 
= 


meek ; 
it’s just that the meek ones are more 


Marriage doesn’t make men 
easily caught. 


WHEAT AND TARES 
Wheat is the stuff 
Of bone and blood; 
A thing of bread 
And brotherhood. 


The useless tares 

Are flowering woe, 
However beautiful 
They grow. 

Knowing all this, 
Man slyly spares 
Soft glances for 

The lovely tares. 

Mavup E. Uscuo.p. 


August 25, 1943 











AUSTRALIAN GRAIN 
ELEVATORS 

Wheat is received at Australian stor- 
age sheds in low-walled flat cars, each 
containing 10 tons, or 370 bus, accord- 
ing to a Melbourne correspondent of 
Milling. The grain is scooped out with 
what are known as Clarke shovels pulled 
through it by a wire operating from 
the elevator. Two shovels are generally 
used, each operated by one man. 

The grain is shoveled from cars into 
hoppers of an elevator, which deliver 
it through a reservoir to the foot of «n 
inclined conveyor. Then it is carried up 
the conveyor and over a screen of ¥%-inch 
mesh through which any weevil would 
pass. 

The wheat is elevated again, conveyed 
and screened, and elevated, conveyed 
and screened a third time, after which 
it is elevated to the hopper of the triin- 
mer. The elevators are designed to han- 
dle 60 tons an hour. 

The casting method of placing wheat 
in position in the storage shed results 
in the separation of dust and _ straw, 
etc. from the grain while the wheat 
hurtles through the air. No attempt 
has been made to estimate the loss due 
to air gravity separation from the trim- 
mer stream; it is just an accidental «ad- 
dition to the screening in the cleaning 
process. The total loss from weevil, 
screened-out dust, etc., amounted to less 
than 0.125% between input and out- 
turn when 4,000,000 bus were stored in 
one depot for nearly two years. 

As it is impossible to make sheds air- 
tight, some slight trouble has been ex- 
perienced from a moth which attacks 
wheat to a maximum depth of 11/ inches 
from the surface. Experiments now he- 
ing concluded suggest that spraying with 
carbon bisulphide keeps the moth away. 
Carbon bisulphide is volatile, so, to facil- 
itate its adherence to grain at door 
openings, etc., and decrease dissipation, 
it has been found desirable to spray 
the surface after dusting with diatoma- 
ceous earth. After the shed has been 
emptied, it is freed of hibernating in- 
sects by spraying with creosote emulsion. 


The consumers’ co-operative movemeit 
in Germany had become such an integral 
part of the lives of the workers that, in 
spite of Nazi antagonism, it was not wi- 
til 1942—about nine years after the «l- 
vent of the Hitler regime—that the |:/- 
ter was able entirely to destroy it. 
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PORTENTS 

HE American flour milling industry is facing the 

early, possibly almost immediate, necessity of pro- 
ducing a very large amount of flour for relief of 
hunger in conquered—we use the realistic rather than 
the approved word “liberated”—North Africa, Sicily 
and, prospectively, a considerable part of the Italian 
mainland. Estimates, so far dependent upon fairly 
reasonable rumor, run as high as two to two and a 
half million barrels; and it is semi-officially suggested 
that time may be so important a factor that millers 
will be called upon to give some degree of priority 
to this relief flour production. 

This prospect is to a considerable extent supported 
by the known fact that a measure of tolerance is to 
be allowed in the matter of the flour’s grade and 
quality and that bag manufacturers have been re- 
quested to make large reservations of material for 
the production of hundred-pound Osnaburg export 
containers. 

For several months past flour production of United 
States mills has exceeded all recent records. Atop of 
this, unfilled orders for ordinary commercial use and 
commitments for government and other public account 
add up to a very large total backlog of unfilled orders 
for flour, so large indeed that some millers are dis- 
turbed by the prospect of conflict between shipping 
directions and the steadily declining labor supply. 

Not to over-emphasize this latter factor in the 
situation, we recently visited something like a score 
of important mills in the Southwest and, without a 
single exception, found their managements chiefly con- 
cerned with the problem of securing sufficient labor 
to operate their plants. Perhaps half of them are 
still carrying on at full time, others are making no 
effort to run more than 16 hours and a few frankly 
admit inability to operate more than 12 hours a day 
and are simply accepting that as the fortune of war. 
In virtually every instance, reports were qualified by 
the phrase “up to now.” Incidentally, there was a 
case or two of German war prisoners volunteering for 
paid jobs unloading wheat. 

Just why, under these complex conditions, there 
should right now be so great a pressure of offerings 
on the flour market, constituting a buyers’ market 
comparable with that of a year ago, is beyond the 
comprehension of a side line observer. Yet this situa- 
tion cleatly exists in the face of these prospects of 
new and not-to-be-denied demands of government for 
possibly unprecedented supplies of flour for over-sea 
shipment, a steadily tightening labor situation, and 
impenetrable confusion in the overhanging threats of 
further price controls and subsidies. 
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POST HARVESTING IN THE SHELTERBELT 


ACK yonder when the fresh and fertile new deal 

minds were popping out economic inventions like 
rabbits from a hat, the nation was stirred by the pro- 
posal to plant a line of trees from Saskatchewan to 
Corpus Christi to serve as a windbreak so that there- 
after fruits and flowers could be grown on the semi- 
arid high plains and thus add to both the fortunes 
and the voting enthusiasm of the people who even 
then were living in the shadow of the dust bowl. 

Opinion, it will be recalled, was much divided in 
the matter, especially among the people of the section 
selected for experimentation. Some said it was sim- 
ple foolishness, while others felt it was as good a way 
aS any to participate in the showers of political bless- 
ings. Anyway, the enterprise proceeded, not in full 
speed and flower but sufficiently to make the rows 
of seedlings and saplings a feature of the prairie 
landscape and a constant reminder of the youthfully 
‘igorous mentalities happily engaged in thinking up 
schemes for making America over. 

With the passing of the years, however, the shelter- 
belts have been more or less forgotten by those whose 
misfortune it is to live in the hinterlands denied a 
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view of their waving blessings. Yet they have been 
growing and thus giving added proof from year to 
year that, while only the Most High can make a tree, 
the new deal is a dependable aid in the business of 
doing the spadework and planning. 

And now comes the pay-off. The baby cotton- 
woods of eight years ago, says an authentic report, 
are now supplying needed fenceposts of a market 
value of 35¢ each. The farmers on whose lands the 
pleasant groves were planted merely select from the 
endless rows, eight to twelve deep, the stouter trunks, 
chop them down and there are your fenceposts. Gov- 
ernment experts estimate the harvest to be running 
about 200 posts to the mile. 

We hope this trifling bit of news from the high 
plains will not be lost in the current maelstrom of 
great events in the world. We ourselves are racking 
it up along with the adapting of CCC camps for 
army quarters and the prospective use of the Florida 
ship canal for transporting gasoline. 


——-——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





WAR WAGGERY.—The proposal that provisions 
of lend-lease should be sufficiently extended to enable 
us to lend President Roosevelt to Britain and lease 


Premier Churchill. 
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DANGERS IN OVER REACHING 
HE pending questions as to the extent of bread 
enrichment, with particular reference to inclusion 
of riboflavin, and as to means of enrichment in mill 
or bakery, gives especial pertinency to the following 
paragraph from a recent issue of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association; 

“Discussion of this ‘enrichment’ or fortifica- 
tion problem has brought out many suggestions 
of principles and facts to be considered when 
making additions of vitamins and minerals to 
foods. 


of the dietary essential in question in the or- 


It is pertinent to inquire whether a lack 


dinary diet of the people is sufficiently widespread 
to justify the proposed addition of it to appro- 
priate foods. If no real need for such addition 
can be shown, one may well question the wis- 
dom of it as a socially planned and directed 
move; its chief justification then becomes a com- 
mercial one dependent for its success almost en- 
tirely on advertising and other promotional ac- 
tivities of units of the food industry.” 


It may reasonably be assumed that the question 
of early or later inclusion of riboflavin in the bread 
enrichment program will be wisely decided on basis 
of supplies available together with some regard for 
relative costs and relative needs. It doubtless may 
quite as safely be assumed that ultimate decision as 
to enrichment of bread in the bakery or in the flour 
mill will be based upon the actual merits of the two 
methods from the viewpoints of efficiency and economy 
without placing too great weight upon relative en- 
forceability. The latter, it seems to us, is a some- 
what ignoble consideration in connection with a pro- 
gram promising such broad benefits to the nutritional 
level of a great nation. 


Yet what especially interested us in the Journal's 
comment was in the paragraph next following the 
foregoing quotation, as follows: 


“If there are reasonable grounds for believing 
that a serious deficiency of the dietary factor 
of interest does exist, the question arises as to 
the most suitable food to be ‘enriched’ or forti- 
fied with it. There may be rather general agree- 
ment as to the class of food to be enriched, but 
it does not necessarily follow that all products 


in this class should be so treated.” 


This bears directly upon a point we have several 
times made. It is that, while the bread industries 
as a whole have welcomed the selection of bread 
foods as the preferred carrier for vitamins and min- 
erals deficient in the general dietary level, and while 
they are eagerly doing their part to make the pro- 
gram effective, they yet have reason to. keep an eye 
on the horizon for signs that these foods may become 
far too much a “common carrier” of all sorts of 
things that have no natural relationship with bread, 
so that they would ultimately come to be regarded as, 
in a loose sense, “medicated” foods. 

There also is the danger that, while there may be 
“general agreement as to the class of food to be 
enriched, it does not necessarily follow that all prod- 
ucts in this class should be so treated.” Bread is the 
most staple of all foods and its production among 
the most staple of industries. Yet, as has been well 
demonstrated through the past score of years, bread 
consumption and the fortunes of the industries pro- 
ducing it are constantly at the mercy of changing 
public taste and preference. 

For the moment it appears that enrichment has 
had some part in restoring bread to public favor 
amid the intense competition of many other commodi- 
ties favored by new methods of preparation, pack- 
aging, refrigeration and distribution. Yet this gain 
cannot safely be regarded as permanent. On_ the 
contrary enrichment easily may be carried too far and 
seek to take in too much territory. Herein is a 
threat of danger to the whole effort. Some part of 
the long continued decline in bread eating doubtless 
was the result of the nonscientific and nonstatistical 
influence of people simply becoming bored by its lack 
af taste and variety. They might quite as easily 
become bored by its being promoted as a corrective 
for all, or even many, of the ills of the flesh to which 
mankind is universally heir. 
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BETTER BE CAREFUL, BROTHER 


E do not suppose it amounts to much, and per- 

haps we should not even call attention to it, 
but the other day we hardly could believe our own 
eyes when we saw on one of the official government 
grain market reviews the following: 


“In the meantime, the cash corn situation is 
getting worse as the list of industries running out 
of supplies becomes greater. Trade reaction to 
the announced live-hog ceiling as a means of pos- 
sible liquidation of surplus stocks of corn was de- 
cidedly unfavorable and would result in a further 
complicated situation. The general opinion is 
that the plan is impracticable so long as corn 
ceilings are retained at present levels, favoring 


” 


feeding against marketing for processing. 


Well! ! 

Here we have been worrying lest we were becom- 
ing too critical of government and every moment 
expecting somebody to inquire why we didn’t keep our 
big blabber mouf shet. This market reporter cer- 
tainly is talking every bit as out of turn as did 
Messrs. Wallace and Jones. But if we hope one thing 
more than another it is that the President does not 
read this perfectly factual comment and so demand its 
writer’s pre-dated resignation. 
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LABOR SHORTAGE STILL CRITICAL 
By A. H. BAILey 


HORTAGE of labor in Canadian flour mills is still a conspicuous factor in the 
situation over this country. Individual mills continue to urge that they cannot main- 
tain the production pace of recent months with the amount and quality of help now 
allotted to their industry. In many cases conscription of experienced men has had 
the effect of closing the plant entirely. Small as the labor requirements of most mills 
may be they cannot get along without a certain minimum. Below that there is no 
choice but to fold up and quit. War or no war flour mills must have labor if they 
are to carry on. In plenty of cases both east and west of the Great Lakes the clos- 
ing down alternative is already in effect. 

Shutting down flour mills by cutting off their labor requirements looks in these 
days like a form of sabotage. Even where the authority under which this is done 
is a conscription order from a government board the effect remains the same. In 
spite of the fact that food purchasing authorities in London are almost begging for 
more flour from Canada and while every mill in this country is doing its level best 
to meet such urgent demands production is falling steadily. In June the latest month 
for which figures are available, the reduction amounted to 10% from the peak of 
previous months. This was a serious loss to the war supplies authorities abroad 
who are straining every source of supply to keep up with the food requirements 
of allied armies now overseas. A few more men in each of the mills concerned 
could add another 10,000 bbls per day to the Canadian flour output. This much 
existing capacity is idle at present mainly for the reason that officials who control 
the labor supply lack either the courage or the initiative to take corrective action. 
In many cases the men conscripted and taken out of flour mills are still in Canada 
and presumably available. Why the proper authorities are unable to see for them- 
selves the importance and the significance of this simple problem no one in the 
milling business is able to understand. Any flour miller could explain it all to them 
in five minutes. 

Since foregoing was written the trade has been advised that the Department of 
Labor, Ottawa, has declared flour milling in Canada an industry essential to the 
prosecution of the war and have instructed mobilization divisions of the National 
Selective Service to so regard it where applications are made for postponement by 
men engaged in flour milling. Members of the trade hope that this action will im- 
prove labor conditions in their industry sufficiently to enable them to keep their 
plants operating to capacity, but already many men skilled in flour milling have been 
conscripted for the armed forces which leaves the number available inadequate for 
the purpose. A. H, B. 


x 





CANADIAN FARMERS MAKE 
BIG INCREASE IN STORAGE 


Winnireo, Man.—Farmers in western 


LABOR SHORTAGE SLOWS 
CANADIAN BAKERY OUTPUT 


Onv.—Reference has _ fre- 
quently been made in this correspond- 


‘Toron To, 
Canada in one year have increased their 
ence to the labor situation in the Cana- 
dian milling industry and_ the 
shortage of help which is now slowing 
Much the same state 
of affairs exists in the baking trades all 
country. The conscription 
services combed out many key men from 


total farm storage space by almost 100,- 
000,000 bus to the record figure of 859,- 
500,000 bus, according to a survey by 


great 


down production. is , 
I the Winnipeg Tribune. 


Last year the 
Tribune estimated storage 
farms at 765,500,000 bus. 
Of the total estimated farm storage 
space this year of 859,500,000 bus, space 
for at least 335,000,000 bus is now occu- 


pied with wheat and coarse grains car- 


over this space on 
bakeries thus leaving blanks which have 
not been filled. It 
some attempt is now being made to 


is understood that 


correct the bakery position but in many 


cases the men who should be restored to yieg over from previous years, chiefly 


the 1942 harvest. 
The total is made up of permanent, 


former jobs are no longer available. 
Hitherto, bakers have had no priority 
rights in the matter of labor, but it is 
reported in the trade now that some 
such concession is under consideration. 


portable and temporary storage space, 
the report states. 
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NO DELIVERY QUOTA ON FLAX 
Winnirec, Man.—There will be no de- 





CURRENT DELIVERY QUOTAS 
Wiynircc, Man.—At all delivery 


livery quota on flax in western Canada 
this year, the Canadian Wheat Board 
advises. Old or new crop flax may be 
marketed by any producer to any ele- 
vator at any delivery point, providing 
there is space available for the accept- 
ance of flax, and no entry need be made 
in the permit book covering flax deliv- 
eries. 


points in western Canada the wheat de- 
livery quota is now 3 bus per authorized 
acre. For rye the quota is 3 bus per 
seeded acre, and for barley 5 bus. These 
deliveries must be recorded in the 1943- 
44 permit book, and may be either old 
or new crop wheat. At delivery points 


where the quota on oats at July 31 was 
30 bus per authorized acre, this oat 


quota is extended to Aug. 31. How- 
ever, only old crop oats may be deliv- 
ered on this oat quota with entries in 
the 1942-43 permit book. 

In addition, a 5-bu oat quota has been 
established at all points and either old 
or new oats may be delivered on this 
quota with entries made in the 1943-44 
permit book. The extension of the old 
30-bu quota is only for the benefit of 
those producers who were unable to 
complete their deliveries of old crop 
oats within such quota at these points. 
New crop oats must not be delivered 
on the old quota or entered in the old 
permit books. 

Stating that it was because of trans- 
portation and space problems that the 
1943-44 delivery quota for wheat had 
been set at 3 bus, Trade Minister Mac- 
Kinnon said it might be some time be- 
fore the quota would be raised. 
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CANADA’S OVER-ALL FEED 
POSITION IS SATISFACTORY 


Winnirec, Man.—Although the out- 
look for feed grain production in Can- 
ada in 1943 is much less promising than 
at this time a year ago, particularly in 
the eastern provinces, there are com- 
pensating factors, and the over-all pic- 
ture of feed supplies for the 1943-44 
season is a fairly satisfactory one, ac- 
cording to a review by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 





“In the first place,” states the report, 
“record stocks of wheat, oats and barley 
were carried over at the close of the 
crop year ended July 31, 1943, and a 
large proportion of the stock was still 
on farms. 

“Secondly, while the outlook for yield 
per acre in the three prairie provinces 
is not as brilliant as it was in 1942, 
the acreage seeded to oats and barley 
is substantially greater in 1943 and this 
may offset to some degree the smaller 
yield prospects.” 
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CANADIAN FEED CARRY-OVER 
STOCKS NEAR RECORD HIGH 
Toronto, Ont.—The carry-over of Ca- 
nadian oats, barley and flaxseed at the 
end of the crop year on July 31 reached 
a combined total of almost 238,000,000 
bus, compared with less than 44,000,000 
bus at the end of the previous year. 
In the case of oats and barley this year’s 
carry-over exceeds anything on record. 
The carry-over of oats in all positions 
is given at 149,324,186 bus, compared 
with 28,607,188 last year, barley 69,253,- 
707 bus as against 10,821,462, rye 15,- 
277,088 bus compared with 3,353,203 and 
flaxseed 3,740,121 bus as against 1,027,- 
040 bus. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
CEREAL CHEMISTS PLAN PICNIC 
Toronto, Ont.—The Toronto Section 

of the American Association of Cereal 

Chemists is planning a picnic for Sept. 

11 on Toronto Island. 








FEED GRAIN MOVEMENT TO 
U. S. IS BELOW ESTIMATE 


WiynireG, Man.—Although the move- 
ment of Canadian feed grains to the 
United States did not measure up to 
estimates or even the quantity for which 
export permits were issued, more than 
90,000,000 bus of Canadian oats and 
barley were shipped during the crop 
year 1942-43, according to incomplete 
figures furnished to the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics by the statistics branch 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
In addition, almost 1,500,000 bus of Ca- 
nadian rye and nearly 5,000,000 bus of 
Canadian flaxseed went over the border 
during the 12-month period ended Jul 
31, 1943. 

A substantial quantity of Canadian 
wheat was also bought for animal feed- 
ing purposes, but transportation diff- 
culties prevented its being shipped in 
during the crop year just ended. The 
movement a record, 
A feature was the heavy rail shipment 
direct from country points in the three 
prairie provinces. 

Export business in Canadian wheat 
last week totaled almost 6,000,000 bus, 
with about 3,000,000 taken by the CCC 
for feed requirements in the 
States. The remainder was worked to 
the United Kingdom. 
port business in flour. 


was nevertheless 


United 


There was no ex- 





* KILLED IN ACTION * 





Lt. Edward M. MacLachlan, 48th High 
landers of Canada, son of D. Campbell 
MacLachlan, president of Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 4 
killed in action on the Island of Sicily, 
July 15. He was one of three brothers 
in oversea service. In prep school and 
college he was an all-round athlete. He 
played football, hockey and cricket, and 
took a prominent part in other student 
activities at Ridley College. He ws * 
, member of the Toronto Cricket club. 
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British Complain of Wartime 
Bread; Stored Yeast Is Blamed 


Loxpon, Ene-—Much complaint is 
heard of the tendency of Britain’s na- 
tional loaf to become sour, with re- 
sulting serious waste. One explanation 
offered is release of emergency yeast 
supplies. This has only aggravated the 
situation, however, for the bread keeps 
badly at all times, and unless eaten very 
fresh is dry, brittle, unpalatable and 
quickly becomes moldy. 

Since the addition of from 7 to 10% 
of admixtures such as barley, oats, rye 
and milk powder, the national loaf has 
been less palatable than formerly when 
the flour was made from a high per- 
centage of Manitoba wheat. It always 
was claimed that flour from English 
grown wheat was not suitable for bread 
making, and now the general propor- 
tion is 50% English wheat to 40% Man- 
itoba, at 85% extraction, with 10% of 
other admixtures. 

A baker correspondent of the British 
Baker, London, attributes unpalatable 
bread to poor bread making. He says: 

“While Lord Woolton is exhorting 
housewives to ‘waste less bread,’ do 
bakers consider they are doing all they 
can to assist them by making a palatable 
article of food? Recently it has been 
my good fortune (?) to sample bread 
from various large and small concerns, 


but I have not found as yet any loaf 
worthy of the name. .I am only young, 
Mr. Editor, so maybe do not know about 
these things, but I consider 75% of our 
bakers (especially the factories) are 
wasting flour in turning out such indif- 
ferent goods. The greatest but not by 
any means the only fault seems to be 
that in these days about 15 to 20 min- 
utes is, I gather, considered ample bak- 
ing time, 
things as they were in peace time, is it 
too much to ask that the people’s bread 
should be produced as good as possible 
under present circumstances?” 

Another correspondent of the British 
Baker, writing on the subjeet of moldy 
bread, says that it often occurs through 
faulty storage on the customer’s part, 
but reverts back to the baker for not 
having cooled the bread off properly 
before sale. He contends that mold 
growth can be delayed indefinitely by 
controlling the salt and acid content of 
dough. 

When all is said and done, it is no 
easy matter for the British baker to 
make good bread from the flour with 
which he is supplied, and often, as he 
complains, he does not know the con- 
stitution of the flour which is delivered 
into his loft. 


While none of us_ expect 





W. Garfield Weston's Home Orchestra 


Lonpoxn, Exc.—W. Garfield Weston, 
chairman of Allied Bakeries, Ltd., Lon- 
don, holding company of the George 
Weston interests in Great Britain and 
Ireland, is the father of nine children 
and he is having each of them taught to 
play a musical instrument in order to 
form a home orchestra. The youngest 


————_S 


C. F. G. RAIKES’ SON-IN-LAW 
HONORED 

Lonpon, ENG.—Brigadier R. T. O. 
Cary, son-in-law of C. F. G. Raikes, 
manager of the London office of THE 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, has been 
awarded the D. S. O. (Distinguished 
Service Order) for gallantry and 
Services rendered in Tunisia. He also 
has been awarded the C.B.E. (Com- 
mander of the British Empire) for 
services rendered in Iraq and Iran. 
In Tunisia Brigadier Cary was chief 
signal officer for General Montgom- 
ery’s Eighth Army, and prior to that 
appointment was chief signal officer 
to the British army in Iraq and Iran. 
Unfortunately, his health gave way 
Just before the invasion of Sicily and 
he was invalided home for three 
months. In the mean time he is serv- 
ing as chief signal officer to a home 
division of the Army. 


————— 


boy, born during the war, is not as yet 
acquiring the art, and a little girl, aged 
five, only performs with one finger on 
the piano, but the rest of the children 
can all take their turn with the strings 
or the piano. The eldest boy, Grainger, 
plays the ’cello, but he is at present 
away serving with the Royal Navy. 

A performance recently given by Mr. 
Weston’s children to a few guests at 
his home in Marlow, on the Thames, 
included an orchestral arrangement of 
Meldelssohn’s “On Wings of Song,” with 
Mrs. Weston at the piano. There were 
duets and solos by various members of 
the family, including some excellent play- 
ing on two pianos by two of the girls. 
Their father says he wants his children 
to make their own music, “not merely 
to turn a knob and listen.” Among the 
guests on that particular occasion was 
an airman from Malta and another 
from North Africa, whom Mr. Weston 
had picked up on the train and taken 
to his home for the week end. 

Mr. Weston has stoutly denied a 
rumor that he would give up his home 
in England and return permanently to 
Canada to live, owing to his having ac- 
quired important additional interests in 
Canada. However, he has announced his 
intention of retiring from Parliament 
after the war. In 1939 he was returned 
to Parliament as a Conservative member 
for Macclesfield, in the Midlands, but 


he is understood to have informed his 
constituents that he will not seek re- 
election. He explains that he is pri- 
marily a business man and he is con- 
vinced that when the war is over he can 
best serve England, his native Canada, 
and the empire as a whole, by direct- 
ing his energies along the paths with 
which he is most familiar. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DISTILLERIES DRYING GRAIN 
Lonvon, Eno.—tThirty-six distilleries 
in the north of Scotland have been con- 
verted from whisky production to the 
drying or conditioning of barley and 





oats now being used for admixture in 
the national loaf. 
barley thus used is grown in Scotland. 


Much of the oats and 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. T. ODAM REACHES AGE 
LIMIT FOR RETIREMENT 


Lonpon, Enoa.—W. T. Odam, after 20 
years’ service with Quaker Oats, Ltd., 
London, was retired on pension in com- 





pany with three other members of the 
staff, on July 31, all of them having 
reached the age limit for retirement 
fixed by the firm. Each was the recip- 
ient of a farewell present from the staff 
and the presentation was made the occa- 
sion of expressions of appreciation for 
past services good will for the 
future. 

“Bill” Odam, as he is always called 
by his many friends and acquaintances 
on the London Corn Exchange, has been 
connected with the flour import trade 
for the greater part of his life. He 
started his business career with the late 


and 


H. B. Tasker, who was his uncle, and a 
prominent member of the flour import 
trade, doing a large business in Ameri- 
can flours during the peak years of that 
trade, and later in Canadian and Aus- 
tralian flours. Here Mr. Odam learned 
salesmanship which he was able to put 
to even greater effect with the late A. 
F. Langdon, for many years the repre- 
sentative of the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., of Minneapolis, for the United 
Kingdom. 

Eventually, an opportunity arose for 
Mr. Odam to go out to Canada and he 
became connected with the now defunct 
& Manitoba Milling Co., at 
From here he was recalled to 


Ontario 
Ottawa. 
England to rejoin his Territorial Army 
unit at the outbreak of war in 1914, and 
he was in active service throughout the 
war in France and the Near East, rising 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel, and at 
one time acting as a brigadier general. 
He was awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Order for his gallantry and services 
during the campaign in France. He 
served for some years after the war 
with the army in Mesopotama (now 
Iraq) and on being demobilized returned 
to the flour trade in London, this time 
as salesman for Quaker Oats. 

The outbreak of the present war put 
an end to his activities as a flour salesman, 
but his adaptability to circumstances 
again stood him in good stead, and 
owing to the shortage of manpower at 














* BAGS FIRST PLANE x 


Lieutenant John R. Brickley, formerly 
of the staff of THE NorTHWESTERN MILL- 
ER, has reported to friends in Minneapolis 
that he bagged his first Goering Special 
on a recent flight over Germany. “I 
knocked him down,” he said, “with the 
first blast from my .50 machine gun.” 
Recalling his membership in a local gun 
club, he remarked that his experience in 
skeet and trapshooting didn’t do him 
any harm. Lt. Brickley on Aug. I1 
called at the London office of this journal. 
He reported that he had been in England 
since May 3, and that he had been on 
13 operational flights over Germany. His 
London visit was made as he was re- 
turning from a week’s leave at one of the 
rest homes provided for American air- 
men. There he had found every home com- 
fort, had been able to enjoy a return 
to civilian clothes, and with golf, tennis 
and boating had been able to pass the 
time in a most pleasurable manner. He 
was looking very fit and seemed quite 
ready to get back to his formidable task. 





tne Quaker Oats feed mill he served as 
a foreman in the mill and continued to 
work in this capacity until the time 
came for his retirement. 

Mr. Odam retains his connection with 
the flour import trade, rendering service 
where he is needed, and continues to act 
as honorary secertary of the London 
Flour Trade Association, which office he 
has held for several years. He served 


as president of the association some 


years ago. He is still very active and 
can vie with younger men in his capac- 
ity for work. His pastime is golf, a 
sport which he took up rather late in 
life but at which he has become very 
His lively, 
him very popular 
friends and acquaintances and he has 
received a very warm welcome back to 
the old circle on the London Corn Ex- 
change. 


adept. genial disposition 


makes among his 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








BREAD BATTLE LINE IN BRIT- 
AIN.—Back and forth surge the banners 
in Britain’s ancient battle between white 
and branny. Ever since fortification by 
government order was tossed into the 
discard, after its brave start in 1940, 
the struggle seems to have been going 
pretty strongly to the branatics. Estab- 
lishment of 85% extraction flour, in 
1942, was officially explained as a war 
measure designed to save shipping space, 
but the proponents of whole wheat im- 
mediately seized upon it as a capitula- 
tion to the nutrition claims of brown 
bread. Of late most of the battle bul- 
letins have alleged defeats various and 
sundry for white bread. But now comes 
another trumpet, this time from the op- 
posite camp. Dr. J. Douglas Robert- 
son, D.Se., Ph.D., M.D., D.P.H., of the 
Courtauld Institute of Biochemistry, 
Middlesex Hospital, London, 
proclaim that white bread is superior 
to both whole meal and national bread. 
He first, in scholarly fashion, compares 
white bread with whole meal bread, and 
concludes: 


rises to 


“As a human food in a mixed di- 
etary, I think white bread has more 
merits and less demerits than whole 
meal. If white flour is reinforced 
with thiamine, riboflavin and nicotinic 
acid, then it wins easily.” 

Next he compares white bread with 
national flour, and concludes: 

“On the evidence, it would appear 
that white bread is superior to na- 
tional. When white bread is fortified 
with thiamine, riboflavin and _ nico- 
tinic acid, it wins easily.” 


Dr. Robertson’s arguments and con- 
clusions are presented to the world in 
the June 12 number of Chemistry and 
Industry, weekly publication of the Brit- 
ish Society of Chemical Industry. He 
compares the three breads in question 
under the headings of calories, carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, minerals, vitamins and 
miscellaneous. His findings, _ briefly 
stated, are: 

Calories —White bread has a 12% 
higher caloric value than wholemeal 
bread, but the difference is not so 
marked in the case of national bread. 

Carbohydrates.—The carbohydrate of 
white bread is 19% higher than that of 
whole meal, and the digestibility coeffi- 
cient of the former exceeds that of the 
latter by 10%. White bread also has 
a higher content than national bread. 
This advantage of white bread, Dr. 
Robertson says, is of significance as it 
is estimated that bread plus other flour 
products provide 60% of the carbohy- 
drates in the diet and 35 to 40% of the 
calories. 

Proteins—The proteins of white flour 
are adequate for the maintenance of 
body weight in the rat to the same ex- 
tent as whole meal, but not so good for 


promoting growth in young rats. As 
for humans, Dr. Robertson quotes sev- 
eral investigators who found that meat, 
eggs and milk were more useful as nu- 
tritive supplements of white flour than 
were bran and embryo of the wheat 
kernel. These investigators showed that 
animal proteins were more useful sup- 
plements of white bread than of whole 
meal bread, “for whereas the biological 
value of white bread is raised by ad- 
mixture with other proteins (e.g., milk) 
that of whole meal bread falls.” In 
other words, white bread is a_ better 
mixer than whole meal bread. Dr. Rob- 
ertson adds: “Growing children are as- 
sured of their rations of milk, so it 
seems reasonable to give them with this 
food the bread that is the best mixer, 
namely white bread. Despite the fact 
that individually the proteins of nigh ex- 
traction flours have a higher biological 
value than the white flour proteins, we 
must consider the respective qualities of 
each in a mixed diet. In a mixed diet 
of milk and white bread . . . the com- 
bination of these two foods resulted in 
a more complete digestion of protein 
than when either food was taken sepa- 
rately. High extraction flours on the 
other hand reduce the absorption of 
other food products. In adults the ques- 
tion of maintenance of body weight only 
arises, and for this the proteins of white 
bread are adequate.” 

Calcium, iron and phytic acid.—De- 
spite the higher concentration of calcium 
and iron in whole meal than white bread, 
a better net absorption takes place in 
the latter. This is believed to be due 
to the presence of phytic acid in whole 
meal bread. . . . If bread forms a large 
bulk of the diet, the higher percentage 
of magnesium in whole meal makes white 
bread the more desirable. White 
flour is a better source of minerals and 
a better vehicle for the administration 
of calcium and iron than national flour, 
because the latter contains phytic acid 
and a higher concentration of magne- 
sium. 

Vitamins. — While expressing skepti- 
cism as to the reality of vitamin B 
deficiency in the British population, Dr. 
Robertson feels that fortification of 
white flour with vitamins is desirable 
because it will produce a more nutri- 
tious loaf. The present national flour 
appears to need reinforcing with ribo- 
flavin and nicotinic acid to give it the 
vitamin content of whole meal, he says, 
and white flour needs the addition of 
these and thiamine. 

¥ ¥ 

Commenting upon the general theory 
of fortification, Dr. Robertson says: 

“In America white flour is fortified 
with thiamine, riboflavin and _ nicotinic 
acid in the manufacture of the national 
loaf. In this country such a policy was 
at one time considered in respect to 


By Carroll K. Michener 








thiamine only, and it aroused a lively 
controversy. It was maintained by the 
one side that it was unreasonable to 
give back to flour the very vitamins that 
the milling process had taken away. The 
criticism appears convincing, but is it 
sound? Let us consider the vitamin C 
and the orange. Six times as much vita- 
min C is present in the peel as in the 
juice of an orange, yet how many of us, 
to get our quota of vitamin C for the 
week, would eat the peel in preference 
to drinking the juice fortified with 
ascorbic acid? It is surely a natural 
and commendable step to reinforce with 
vitamins a food which, in the process 
of making it more palatable, digestible 
and fattening, becomes partly deprived 
of its vitamins. It is the practical ap- 
plication of the scientific discovery that 
the chaff of the grain contains, as well 
as a lot of debris, a small amount (in 
bulk) of nutritive substance. It can be 
argued that whole meal, in contrast to 
white flour, may contain essential vita- 
mins of the B group other than _ thia- 
mine, riboflavin and nicotinic acid. Sci- 
entific evidence so far, however, inclines 
to the view that these are the important 
vitamins, whose concentrations appre- 
ciably fall in white flour through the 
milling process. America has shown us 
how practical it is to add these three 
vitamins to white flour and so give us a 
loaf with a better palatability, digesti- 
bility and energy value than whole meal 
bread, and-at the same time its vitamin 
content.” 
v ¥ 

There is still the “miscellaneous” con- 
sideration to deal with, and here is a 
Apparently old Branny Bulk 
and the Constipated Biped are still alive 
and kicking in Britain (on this side of 
the Atlantic little is heard of them any 
more except in the breakfast food field). 
Dr. Robertson somewhat plaintively in- 
quires: “Why should those among us who 
have no trouble with our bowels be con- 
demned to have bulky stools in order that 
our constipated colleagues may have reg- 
ular motions?” 


Sur prise. 


An Ohio grocer last week 
pushed across his counter many an ele- 
gant glass flat-top refrigerator dish of- 
fered as an “introductory gift” with each 
25-Ib sale of a certain well known flour at 
$1.19. As extra values, double your 
money back was guaranteed if you didn’t 
like the flour, and it was proclaimed 
that there were “valuable coupons in 
every sack, good for many desirable 
premiums or we will redeem them for 
CASH!” ... Maybe it isn’t at all 
apropos, but do you remember the little 
old ditty, “This Is the Day They Give 
Babies Away with Every Pound of Tea”? 





WATER-GROUND MEAL. It is 
almost stupefying—this legend about the 
superiority of corn meal (or any meal, 
for that matter) ground water- 
powered buhrstones. It persists with 
all the strength of superstition. Meal 
that is water-ground—so runs thie cre- 
do—has a “fresh and fragrant” flavor. 
(If it is wheat flour it has a “nutty” or 
a “wheaty flavor’). Whatever it has is 
almost indefinable, but it is 
potent. 
ineffable. Also, to be prefectly candid, 
it is absolutely inane, 

Latest outburst of this 
(which is almost a perdiem) occurs in 
a little magazine published for the em- 
ployees of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railway. On L. & N. diners, it appears, 
the corn bread is famous. This is be- 
cause it is made only from meal that 
comes from the water-driven bulirstones 
of the Wolf Pen grist mill operated by 
Mrs. Robin Cooper near Louisville, Ky., 
about which more than one paragraph 
and one picture have been published in 
the columns of this journal. 


on 


real and 


It is so indescribable as to be 


perennial 


The 
employees’ magazine explains things this 


How come this magic meal? 


way: “It is ground by the same slow 
and careful method used by the honest 
{no kiddin’] millers 100 years ago. A 
water-ground meal is superior to, the 
average machine-ground ‘meal because 
mills run by water are equipped with 
stone,.instead of steel grinders, and it is 
the slow crushing between two grooved 
stones, which never become overheated, 
that causes the water-ground meal to 
have a superior flavor,” 

Well, if anything could explain it, that 
ought to. Any miller, ancient and honest, 
or modern. and meretricious, would 
understand this perfectly. 


¥ ¥ 


On the purely sober side of the matter, 
it’s the germ, of course, that does tt. 
Only a small producer, with a direct-to- 
consumer market and a quick-using cow 
sumer, could get away with a meal cow 
taining any material part of the germ. 
Larger producers, whose produci mus! 
keep on grocer’s shelf and in housewife’ 
cupboard, have to turn it out decermi¥ 
ated. But if you must have tie real 
thing in grandpappy type meal, even ! 
part of the husk and some of the cob, 
most of ’em will provide it for you (ask 
Stan Osgood, for example, at Fruen’s in 
Minneapolis). Only they won't humor 
you on buhrstones, creek water and night 
grinding in the dark of the moon. 


Old Reliable Authority has it that pasté 
manufacturers in this country are getting 
all set for a big increase in spaghetti yard: 
age in anticipation of Italy’s early asse™ 
bly on the American macaroni line. 
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Country 

Elevator | 

to Your 
Mill 


Kansas Official Grades 


Your Good Mill 
Weights | 


Write - Wire - Phone 


EBERHARDT 


AND 


SIMPSON 


‘SALINA, KANSAS 














As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


eAn Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 


High Ratio Cake Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA 








SUNNY 
KANSAS 





Here is “Sunshine Quality” in flour 


in a dull world. 


Milled from the quality cream of 
America’s greatest bread wheat 


field. 


Brighter loaves, brighter business, 


brighter days, even brighter profits. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. ¥ 





2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage ya AY 
WICHITA . . KANSAS (NetiTute 























American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 
Ww. phi + 7" 
Standard of the South 











plus Dependable Service 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 























The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “ Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








PERCY KENT 





LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buftato, nN. y. 








F. & R.’s 
GLUTEN FLOUR 
Guaranteed 


ri to comply in all r to standard 
requirements of the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 








Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. aK 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 





THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


Capacity 2,500 Barrels HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 

























We ih at 
Che 


ROBI NSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 





S 











Coast To Coast Grain Service 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 


eee 
. By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 











INCORPORATED 





Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 








“SNOFLOUR” 


Superb All-Purpose Family Flour 
(Plain or Phosphated or Self-Rising) 


“IMPERIAL” 


A Quality Top in Strong, Uniform, 
Country Milled Bakery Flour 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 











MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS - Yeek - — austin 
ew Yor as) le ‘eo 
gy —- Chicago Enid Galveston 
nage — Kansas City Minneapolis Portland 
Kansas City — St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 
Toledo Columbus Cedar Rapid Winnipeg 














The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


APOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 


RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 














EVANS MILLING CO. “*"Wiirs corn PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 B 


















Ss 


Minnesota Girt Frour 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


ge e p, : with Vitamins 
and lron 


long on quality ! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
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To Correct Inequities . .. 





“Community Ceilings’’ Set for 
Bread Bakers in Three Cities 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—A sort of “com- 


munity ceiling” for bread bakers in 
Washington, Dallas and Santa Barbara, 
overriding individual 
bakers’ ceilings, has been announced by 
the Office of Price Administration to 
correct inequities under the General 


Maximum Price Regulation, which cov- 


previous specific 


_ ers bread prices. 


At the same time, OPA canceled as 
far as bakery products are concerned, 
the provision of GMPR which prohibits 
discontinuance of discounts in effect in 
March, 1942. 

In the District of Columbia, the prices 
of 7¢ wholesale and 8c retail were estab- 
lished for loaves of pan bread having 
a net weight of 15 to 17 oz, and a maxi- 
mum price of 14¢ wholesale for loaves 
of pan bread having a net weight of 
31 to 33 oz. No retail price was estab- 
lished for the latter weight, for the 
reason that this latter loaf is sold only 
at wholesale to restaurants and delica- 
tessens. 

In Dallas, Texas, a maximum price of 
9¢ at wholesale and lle at retail is 
established for loaves of bread having 
a net weight of 23 to 25 oz. In Santa 
Barbara County, Cal., the maximum 
price of 9c at wholesale and Ile at re- 
tail is established for loaves of bread 
having a net weight of 23 to 25 oz. 

OPA said these prices were estab- 
lished in order to harmonize the prices 
minority with the 
more prevalent range of prices in these 
In the District of Columbia, one 
seller had a maximum price of 6c per 
loaf at wholesale compared to the usual 
Similarly, in 


of several sellers 


areas. 


competitive price” of 8c. 
Dallas, Texas, one seller was selling at 
8c per loaf compared to the more normal 
price of 10c per loaf, while in Santa 
Barbara, Cal., one seller was selling at 
8c per loaf, while most sellers were 
selling the loaf for 11.2c. 
With the present increase of costs of 
production, it would be impossible for 
these smaller sellers to continue in busi- 


same size 


ness, and they would, therefore, be pun- 
ished for having previously sold at the 
lowest price possible. 

All of the foregoing dollars and cents 
prices are established, however, merely 
as an alternative for the present maxi- 
mum prices established under the Gen- 
eral Maximum Price Regulation for all 
sellers of this commodity in the speci- 
fied areas. In other words, any seller 
may choose as his selling price the dol- 
lars and cents prices for the specified 
Weights as set forth in the amendment, 
or he may continue to sell at the maxi- 
mum prices previously established by 
him under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation. 

The amendment also accomplishes an 
important modification of one of the re- 
quirements contained in Section 2 of 
the General Maximum Price Regulation, 
= far as bakery products are concerned. 
Section 2 prohibits the discontinuance of 
discounts previously offered by any sell- 
er during March, 1942. This amend- 


ment permits any seller of bread and 
rolls to discontinue these discounts to 
retail outlets in order to allow him to 
establish a more normal 


competitive 


price for his commodity and so that he 


may not be compelled to give retail 
sellers a wider margin on these products 
than usually is earned by retailers. 
Henceforth, any seller of bread and rolls 
may discontinue any discount to retail 
ouuets previously offered by him in con- 
nection with his sales of these products, 
provided that such action is not incon- 
sistent with the state law under which 
he operates. In the past, OPA said it 
was possible for certain larger purchas- 
ers to compel their supplier to give them 
a greater discount than was given to 
The discontinu- 
ance of these extra discounts does not 


some smaller retailers. 


affect retail ceiling prices of bread and 
rolls. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OPA INTERPRETS POINTS 
ABOUT CEREAL CEILINGS 


Wasnuineton, D. C. 
series of interpretations of price control 


(Special)—In a 


regulations, OPA has defined the applic- 
ability of a number of schedules affect- 
ing cereal grain products, as follows: 

Soybean flour is exempt from price 
control at the producer’s and all other 
levels of distribution. 

Regulation No. 280 applies to gluter 
flour. Although it is a 100% wheat 
product, Regulation No. 296 (flour from 
wheat, semolina and farina sold.by mill- 
ers and blenders) does not apply, since 
it is a special product with a high cost 
for materials and preparation, and the 
gluten gum with which it is blended is 
not a miller’s product. 

On f.o.b. sales under Maximum Price 
Regulation, No. 173 covering wheat mill- 
feeds, a special price determination has 
follows: “A 


wheat millfeeds is bound by the maxi- 


been issued as seller of 
mum delivered prices in the regulation. 
He may, however, sell f.o.b. his mill, if 
the purchaser elects to purchase f.o.b. 
the seller’s mill, under the provisions 
of Section 1363.112 (f), entitled ‘selec- 
tion by buyer of his receiving point.’ ” 
In connection with retail and whole- 
sale sales by a rice miller, under MPR 
150, OPA has ruled that on sales direct- 
ly by a miller to a consumer of finished 
rice, no mark-up may be added to the 
maximum price. On sales made through a 
distributing center to a wholesaler’s or 
retailer’s warehouse, the miller may add 
the mark-up provided for in Section 6 
(ec); 


must be located in a place other than 


however, the distributing center 
that where the mill is located, the sale 
must be made from the distributing cen- 
ter, and the buyer must take delivery 


at that center. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PORTUGAL WHEAT ESTIMATE 

The 1943 wheat crop of Portugal is 
estimated at 300,000 metric tons whiclt 
is 200,000 tons less than annual domestic 
requirements, the Department of Com- 
merce reports. Current stocks are low 
despite imports of 35,000 metric tons of 
American and Canadian wheat in May 
and June and additional steps have been 
taken to conserve supplies. Production 
of certain types of bread requiring large 
quantities of wheat flour has been pro- 
hibited. 
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IT MUST BE HANDLED WITH CARE 


DUST CAN BE CONTROLLED. ENGINEERING 

SERVICE IS A PART OF MILL MUTUAL INSUR- 

ANCE AND OUR DUST CONTROL BULLETINS 

AND ENGINEERING DATA ARE OFFERED 

WITHOUT OBLIGATION TO THE MILLING 
AND GRAIN TRADE. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 W. MADISON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 


of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 


BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM | 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


7 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation | 


| 


| 
= 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


| 
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“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbis Capacit 


y 
3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2010 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 








GOLD KEY 


A standard patent flour of high loaf volume, 
producing excellent flavor and texture— 
fairly priced. 
WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 








THE QUAKER LINE 


Flour — Cornmeal 
Commercial Feeds 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 
Kansas City, Missouri 








THE 


Shellabarger Mills 


Millers Since 1776 
SALINA ° KANSAS 
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THE CHARGE: 


The United States has 
never been and cannot be- 
come the food basket of the 
United Nations the 
greatest obstacle to a real- 
istic war food program is 
rigid adherence to the par- 
ity formula every en- 
couragement should be giv- 
en to see that regular trade 
groups carry out the func- 
tions of assembling and 
purchasing the crops to be 
stimulated under the pro- 
posed production program 
the elimination of 
cross hauling should be ex- 
tended present mill- 
ing and refining methods 
waste much of the nutrients 
to be secured from wheat 
flour, and nearly all of the 
cottonseed and _ soybean 
crop is used for livestock 
feed rather- than for food 
the need is not for 
shiny slogans, but for the 
government to take the pub- 
lic into its confidence and 
tell the whole truth prompt- 
ly and effectively. 


. . . 











Part I—U. S. Food in Rela- 
tion to World Supplies 


| United Nations food supplies are 


tial war needs, and will continue to be 


inadequate to meet present essen- 


inadequate for the duration of the war 
and for several years thereafter, unless 
both domestic and foreign food develop- 
ment programs are pushed with all pos- 
sible speed and vigor. 


9 The United States has never been 
a#* and cannot become the food basket 
of the United Nations. U. S. food pro- 
duction, though impressive in itself has 
never been more than a small fraction 
of total world production, and U. S. 
exports do not constitute more than a 
small percentage of the total food mov- 
ing in world trade. 


3 The increase in United 
*%+ Nations food supplies with the least 
expenditure of critical resources can be 


greatest 


made through vigorous development of 
food production abroad, where there are 
considerable amounts of unused or poor- 


ly utilized land and labor. 
4 A single U. S. government agency 
* must be made responsible for the 
systematic encouragement of the produc- 
tion of selected foods abroad; and tech- 
nical aid, price incentives, agricultural 
equipment, etc., must be supplied to en- 
courage this development where in the 
national interest. 


3. 


pation by other members of the United 


While aggressive leadership by the 
US. and Britain is needed, partici- 


Nations should be sought to deal with 
such propiems as assignments of areas, 
allocation of production resources, and 
setting of production goals. 


Part I1l—Meeting Essential 
Food Needs 


The fundamental purpose of food 
is nutrition, and the first purpose 


6. 


of a U. S. war food program must -be 
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ADMINISTRATION'S 
VISIONARY FOOD 


POLICIES 


BLASTED 


* 


On March 12, 1943, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude R. Wickard appointed a subcom- 
mittee of the Food Advisory Committee to set 
up standards for allocation of American foods 
among various claimants. The subcommittee 
was headed by E. W. Gaumnitz, then Board 
of Economic Warfare official, chairman, and 
composed of Abe Fortas, Interior Department 
undersecretary; Dewey Anderson, State De- 
partment; Brig. Gen. Carl A. Hardiff, army 
food expert; Bernhard Knollenberg, Lend- 
Lease administrator, and J. M. Cassels, now 
with War Food Administration. 

In all, the committee made 35 specific rec- 
ommendations, most of which would drastical- 
ly revise the nation’s food production policies. 
Summary conclusions as presented to the 
Food Advisory Committee and released by 
the Secretary of Agriculture are presented 


herewith. 


” 


to provide the necessary nutrients for 
every American to play his best part 
in the war effort. 


~ ‘The most immediate and impressive 

* gains can be made through better 
use of existing resources of land, labor 
and equipment and through shifting re- 
sources from certain crops and livestock 
enterprises to others. In general, foods 
direct yield 
more nutrients for the resources em- 


for human consumption 
ployed than livestock enterprises; and 
dairy enterprises are usually more effi- 
cient nutrient producers than meat. De- 
spite biological, soil and other limits, 
considerable shifts from less efficient to 
more efficient foods are possible in 1944 


and 1945. 
S Another large nutrient increase is 
¢ possible through better use of crops 
we now produce, especially milk, cereals, 
soybeans, peanuts and cottonseed meal. 
Over one third of the nonfat solids in 
1942 milk output was fed to animals or 
wasted; present milling and refining 
methods waste much of the nutrients to 
be secured from wheat flour, rice and 
corn meal; and most of the peanut and 
nearly all the cottonseed and soybean 
crop is used for livestock feed rather 
than for food. Especially in these crops 
there is a large nutrient waste through 
failure to use more of them as food. 
9 A U. S. food production program 
* is proposed which would provide 
nutritionally adequate diet for more than 


40,000,000 additional people in 1944 and 
1945. 


volve: a large increase in long staple 


The proposed program would in- 


and a still larger decrease in short staple 
cotton production, the result being a 
moderate decrease in total cotton acre- 
age; a moderate decrease in tobacco 
acreage; maintenance of sugar cane acre- 
age at 1942 levels, with sugar beets cut 
one fourth in irrigated areas and en- 
tirely eliminated in nonirrigated areas; 
considerable increases in Irish and sweet 
potatoes, dry beans and peas, and the 
oil crops; sharp reduction of wheat in 
the East and the Corn Belt, with a large 
increase in wheat acreage in the Great 
Plains area; a moderate rise in corn 
acreage; adjustments in the other feed 
crops, leaving total acreage about the 
same; a large increase in total vegetable 
acreage, plus a broad shift from less 
nutritious to more nutritious vegetables; 
the increase of dairy herds and of milk 
production per animal to the maximum 
possible degree, and a substantially in- 
creased use of milk for food, with dairy 
cows having first call on feed supplies; 
the maintenance of beef cattle and sheep 
at present levels, to use roughage feeds 
and grazing land which would otherwise 
be wasted; and a sharp reduction in 
hogs and pouitry, to bring them into line 
with prospective feed supplies. The re- 
duction in hog and poultry numbers 
would. mean heavy slaughterings and 
greatly increased supplies in 1943-44, 
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THE ANSWER: 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard issued 


the following statement: 


“I appointed a subcom- 
mittee of the Food Advis- 
ory Committee last March 
12 for the purpose of set- 
ting up standards to be used 
in allocation of United 
States food supplies among 
the various claimants. 

“The subcommittee ex- 
ceeded the assignment given 
it and made recommenda- 
tions on a number of other 
matters. The Food Advis- 
ory Committee considers as 
an official study and report 
only those parts of the sub- 
committee’s recommenda- 
tions which pertain to the 
original assignment. Other 
recommendations that the 
subcommittee made should 
be taken only as the opin- 
ions of the individuals who 
signed the report.” 











followed by a steep drop in slaugliter- 


ing and supplies in 1945. 

10 The proposed 1944-45 production 
* program would 

present efficiency levels) 

tional 


require 
100,000 
workers, 
varying numbers of extra seasonal work- 
ers up to 500,000. Some additional! ma- 
chinery, largely in such special types as 
combines for soybeans and peanut pick- 
ers, would be needed. Maximum use 
of present processing faciilties plus some 
rearrangement should fill most needs ex- 
cept in the case of dry skim milk where 
considerable increases are needed. Ad- 
ditional processing facilities for concen- 
trated foods for foreign and _ military 
use should be provided only after ex- 
hausting possibilities for diverting such 

foods from nonessential civilian uses. 
Our civilian distribution system 
1 1 * must aim to provide enough food 
for every American to maintain health 
and vigor and discharge his 
duties to the war effort, while realizing 
that some groups need more food or 
more of certain foods than the general 
population. The best method of mecting 
the differing needs of individuals is 
probably through group feeding, «hich 
would supply extra rations to war work- 
ers, school children and others) cial 
groups. At the same time civilian res 
taurants should be rigidly restrict«:| to 
moderate-sized portions, and the surren- 
der of ration stamps for restaurant 
meals should ultimately be require: to 
eliminate this type of unjustified in- 


equality. 
] y) American civilian food 

* should not be considered as !eft- 
overs to be satisfied after all other c!aims 
are met. The largest single claim 01 our 
food supplies, they are in the long run 


(given 
iddi- 


year-round farm plus 


special 


l eeds 


_ as important as any other, though mili- 


tary and foreign needs should have first 
call on certain foods or foods in certain 
forms. 

i 
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The most effective wartime allo- 
of total United Nations 


13. 


food supplies requires the creation of 
a food yardstick for various nations and 
groups within nations, adjusted for tra- 
ditional differences in amounts and types 
of food consumed. 


cation 


Military considerations as well as 
14. others demand provision for food 
for reoccupied areas. All interested U. 
S. government agencies agree that re- 
lief for reoccupied should be 
handled by a_ genuinely international 
agency; until it is established, U. S. 
supplies for this purpose should be com- 
pletely controlled by U. S, food authori- 


areas 


ties. 


~ A thorough food program re- 
15. quires creation of a single con- 
tingency reserve to cover unusual and 
unpredictable demands for the U. S. 
armed forces, U. S. civilians and foreign 
claimants. This alone will permit defi- 
nite food needs to be estimated with 
maximum accuracy. A combined con- 
tingency reserve operated on sound ac- 
tuarial principles also provides maxi- 
mum safety, since it can cover contin- 
gencies which no individual reserve could 
hope to meet. 


Part I1I—Efficient Food 
Production, Distribution 
and Use 


16 Food production today 
J+ not so much from insufficient la- 
bor as from inadequate use of existing 


suffers 


labor; migratory farm workers are still 
not fully utilized. Full employment of 
these workers, greater mobility of all 
farm workers through eliminating all re- 
strictions on their movement, and better 
use of farmers whose farms are too small 
or too specialized to utilize their labor 
efficiently should eliminate the need for 
additional full-tinie farm workers. Intel- 
ligent planning can provide the neces- 
sary part-time labor for harvests and 
other peak seasons by use of school chil- 
dren, workers, the Japanese 
evacuees, community mobilization, pris- 
oners of war, and other sources. 
17 Since agricultural machinery is 
i. generally used capacity, 
every effort should be made to increase 
the hours of use per year. There are 
tremendous potentialities for small farm 
operators to work part time on larger 


farms, in return for the use of machin- 
ery to speed up work on the smaller 


farms. 

18 Any remaining portions of the 
* adjustment program which tend 

to freeze existing production patterns, 

such as in cotton and tobacco, should 

be eliminated to prepare the way for 

a positive crop selection program. 


foreign 


below 


19 The greatest obstacle to a real- 

* istic war food program is rigid 
adherence to the parity formula, not 
because the general farm price level is 
too high, but because of the relation- 
ships between prices which the parity 
formula maintains. The parity formula 
must be discarded and replaced by a 
Price structure designed to secure the 


essential war food production adjust- 
ments. 


20 Since public policy demands some 

* food expansion where production 
costs are far above average, the extra cost 
of making this shift should be considered 


a public responsibility as much as indus- 
trial plant conversions. One approach 
might be the use of one price for nor- 
mal production and a higher incentive 
price for production above the norm. 
91 Subsidy payments have definite 
* uses—and distinct 


in all-out war food program. 


limitations— 

Their uses 
are to hold down general price levels, 
stimulate production of selected crops, 
and encourage food movement through 
legitimate channels. 


29 Whenever a serious black mar- 
¢ ket develops in any _ rationed 
food, despite aggressive enforcement at- 
tempts, considerations should be given 
to a plan whereby the rationed food 
in question would be purchased by 
licensed dealers in the trade, acting as 
agents for the government and buying 
for government account. The combined 
use of subsidies, government title, and 
constant check on supplies at the farm 
level appears to be the best positive 
program to meet the black market 
threat. 


23. 


groups carry out the functions of assem- 
bling and purchasing the crops to be 
stimulated under the proposed produc- 
tion program. If this fails, however, the 
responsibility rests with the government 
to see that these crops are not wasted. 


Every encouragement should be 
given to see that regular trade 


94, The elimination of cross-hauling 
= Fe and other wasteful transporta- 
tion practices, which has been outstand- 
ingly successful in the case of sugar, 
should be extended to cover other crops 
as well. 


20. 


the seasons of the year, requires periodic 
government intercessions to correct in- 
equalities and forestall shortages. In 
rationed items, special earmarkings or 
releases of food to shortage areas will 
be required; for unrationed foods, infor- 
with the 


Spreading food supplies evenly 
from region to region, and over 


mal government agreements 
trade will normally suffice. 

Of Under the proposed 
26. gram, the only important needs 
for increased processing facilities are in 
the cases of dried skim milk and sweet 


food pro- 


potatoes. 

27 All government food procure- 
“=“¢+ ment must be undertaken with a 
‘areful eye toward its effect on food 
prices and civilian supplies. Purchases 
for government account should be con- 
centrated in and seasons 


when the largest supplies are available, 


those areas 


and should include the widest possible 
variety of foods, types and qualities. 

6 The advantages of co-ordinated 
28. government procurement appear 
well on the way to becoming reality, 
through concentration of procurement in 
the hands of the Army and the Food 


Distribution Administration and the ex- 
isting co-operation 


agencies. 
29 Rationing of scarce 

¢ foods is the heart of satisfactory 
civilian food distribution, and success- 
ful rationing demands that rations be 
available and reasonably adequate. But 
no rationing system can work unless the 
entire commercial supply of any rationed 
food moves through regular, legitimate 
channels. 


between these two 


essential 
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30 A group of point rationing sys- 
* tems, each covering several foods 
that are ordinarily substitutes for one 
another, combines a maximum flexibility 
with a maximum of administrative con- 
trol. 


31 Ration cards do not guarantee 
«74+ that low-income consumers can 
afford to buy their legitimate allowance; 
special efforts are essential to assure 
that this group gets the nutrients need- 
ed to make their best contribution to 
the war effort. 


‘ A continuous and vigorous edu- 
32. ‘ational campaign is recommend- 
ed to encourage best use of food in the 
home; home victory gardens and victory 
flocks should not only be encouraged, 
but all the materials necessary for their 
success should be made widely available 


at reasonable prices. 

The public must be convinced that 
33. the sacrifices and inconveniences 
asked of them by the war food program 
are necessary to the prosecution of the 
After a decade of food surpluses, 
many Americans are prone to believe 


war. 


any wild story about the food picture in 
their resentment over wartime restric- 
These stories and rumors must be 
met and answered candidly in every 
forum through 


be reached. 

If the public believes the sacri- 
34. fices are necessary, it must next 
be convinced that these sacrifices are 
being shared equally by all. 
no better method to achieve this than 


tion. 


which the public can 


There is 


by wiping out obvious inequalities, such 
as unlimited restaurant meals to which 
the wealthy have access. Violations of 
regulations should be 
profitable and unnecessary, as far as 
possible; persistent violators should re- 


food made un- 


ceive severest punishment. 
These two keystones of public 
30. understanding are not to be 
achieved merely through diligent official 
propaganda. The need is not for shiny 
slogans, but for the government to take 
the public into its confidence and tell 
the whole truth promptly and effectively. 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

WILLIAMS EMPLOYEE BANQUET 

Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Employees of the 
production department of the Williams 
Bakery, Inc., Scranton, 
200, were guests of the management 
recently at an informal dinner party. 
O. E, McGregor, treasurer of the firm, 
was toastmaster and Gerard R. Willianis, 
president, was the only speaker. Mr. 
Williams stated that the object of the 
dinner, one of a series, was to make the 
new employees of the bakery, replacing 








2a., more than 


those gone into the service, better ac- 
quainted with one another. 
120 former employees of the bakery are 
in the armed forces. 


At present 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CHAS. PFIZER INCOME UP 
New York, N. Y.—Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., for the six months to June 30, re- 
ports net profit of $828,798. For the 
1942 period profits 





comparable 
$602,222 


sau 


were 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to the Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in sacks (cwts), with compara- 
tive figures for the previous weeks: 
Week ending——— 
Aug.7 Aug. 14 Aug. 21 
44,000 50,307 *29,367 





— 


Five mills ..... 
*Four mills. 
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OATMEAL MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal:; Cereal mills find busi- 
ness slow; there is little or no export trade. 
Prices are steady. Quotations Aug. 21: 
rolled oats $3.15 bag of 80 Ibs, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98's, jute, $3.85 bag, To- 
ronto or Montreal, 

Winnipeg: Demand only fair, but sup- 
plies light and about equal to requirements; 
mills operating only part time in produc- 
tion of oatmeal and rolled oats. Quota- 
Aug. 21: rolled oats, in 80-Ib sacks, 

25, in the three prairie provinces; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Aug. 23 at $4.50 per 90 Ibs, bulk: 
packages $2.20 case, 48-oz packages $2. 








20-072 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Aug. 20, 1943, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000's omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 
Semi-public ter- 








Sere 52,949 1,259 9,456 9,764 
Private terminals e 33 10 
ee 52,949 1,259 9,489 9,774 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 17,256 er 81 19 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

WEE. <escenrece 14,488 31 135 
Churchill ....... 2,617 
eee 1,027 
Prince Rupert .. 1,210 

Totals 1,259 9,602 9,958 
Year ago * 160 1,091 1,343 

Receipts during weel 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 1,391 122 1,863 O44 
All other’ public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

COR GOV, sk ccccs 111 29 26 
ME  svevenes 4,502 122 1,882 1,570 

Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

De iseresees 3,771 118 181 192 

renee ees 277 3 742 52 
All other public 

and semi-public 
terminals, west- 

ORR GI iceces 95 20 7 


4,143 121 1,243 1,051 
TOTAL RECEIPTS 


Totals 


Aug. 1, 1942-Aug. 20, 1943 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 10,452 339 5,390 4,606 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
re 263 os 85 63 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1942-Aug. 20, 1943 
Kt. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 12,669 161 f 





2,838 
All other’ public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
Ce Ge. asses 634 as 56 17 


United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the United 
States at the close of the week ending 
Aug. 14, 1943, and Aug. 15, 1942, as reported 
to the United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in bus (000's omitted): 
Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond— 
Aug. 14 Aug. 15 Aug. 14 Aug. 15 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


i... ee 228,551 265,528 8,735 17,484 
a rere 5,650 46,163 eee eee 
2 ree 9,375 3,057 874 > 
eee 23,625 17,377 868 1,326 
ere 13,258 3,019 1,157 104 
Flaxseed .... 169 581 ° 


Stocks of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets Aug. 14 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (86,000) bus; corn, 
197,000 (6,267,000); oats, none (none); rye 
23,000 (24,000), 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Aug. 
21, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ....... 
are ee oe ee 
eee eee 295 111 600 
cece 160 oe 131 
OW BOT 0 ncess 805 
| Sree 349 
Philadelphia cos ee eR om es 
Pe ree 369 128 a6 715 
cc. rererr 9,590 583 111 1,446 


Aug. 14, 1943 
Aug. 22, 1942 


6,681 819 111 4,034 
13,492 133 288 29 





Flaxseed Keceipts, Shipments and Stocks 

Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ended Aug. 21, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
Minneapolis. 1,0341,459 143 206 15 295 
i: ae 21 124 7i «#113 43 172 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Aug. 21, in tons, with comparisons: 
7-Receipts— -;-Shipments-— 
1943 1942 1943 1942 


Minneapolis ... er +. 19,260 7,675 
Kansas City .. 700 1,600 4,100 4,300 
Milwaukee .... 60 20 4,110 2,600 
Philadelphia .. 420 340 eo% 
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Mostity PERSONAL 





PERMANENT JOB 

Robert E. Jones, 
manager for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was guest of honor at 


warehouse division 


a luncheon on Aug. 23 attended by a 
group of his associates in the company 
and several other friends in the milling 
and feed trades. The occasion was the 
completion of 25 years with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. 


BUYS EXCHANGE MEMBERSHIP 


I.. Busch Faust, manager of the grain 
and feed department, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., St. Louis, has purchased a member- 
the Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce. 


ship in 


DAY-HAAKY 

Ben H. Essmueller and C. M. Parks, 
of the Kansas City office of the Essmuel- 
ler Co., and D. E. Barkley, of the St. 
Louis office, 


VISITORS 


were callers this week at 
the offices of the Day Co. in Minneapolis 
and the Haaky Mfg. Co. in St. Paul, 
makers of mill equipment. 


GRANDFATHER OF TWINS 


L. E. Smith, now in retirement after 
many years as general superintendent of 
the International Milling Co., Minne- 


apolis, reports that twin boys arrived 
recently in the home of his son, Captain 


Robert Smith, of Pan-American Air- 
ways, Seattle. 
CHICAGO CALLER 

David Coleman, of David Coleman, 


Inc., New York flour broker, spent the 
greater part of the week in Chicago. 
RECENT OPERATION 

Herman Kartluke, merchandising man- 
ager for the American Institute of Food 
Products, and formerly buyer of flour 


and cereals for Sheffield stores, 
ported convalescing satisfactorily from 


is re- 
a recent operation. 
IN NEW YORK 

A. E. Fairney, eastern sales manager, 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 


apolis, was a recent visitor in the New 
York flour trade, 


BRIEF VACATION 

Halsey O’Brien, of N. T. Swezey’s Son 
& Co., Inc., New York flour jobber, is 
taking a week’s vacation at Point Look- 
out. 


IN NASHVILLE 


Grant Card, vice president Puritan 
Mills, Atlanta, Ga., and Otto A, Knauss 
and R. H. Drake, of Igleheart Bros., 
Inc., Evansville, Ind., visited in Nash- 
ville. 


SOUTHEWESTERN CALL 


Herman Steen, of the Millers National 
Federation, Chicago, was in Kansa’s City 
last week. 


BIRTHDAY HONORS 


Toledo grain men honored Fred May- 
er, retired grain man, with a dinner re- 
cently on his seventhy-fifth birthday. 
On three different times and occasions 
he was president of the Toledo Board 


of Trade and holds an honorary life 
membership. He became a member 52 
years ago, having started as a clerk, 
and finally becoming a member of J. F. 
Zahm & Co. 


grain firms of Toledo. 


then one of the leading 


TRANSFERRED TO COAST 


A. S. Roper, former salesman in Min- 
neapolis and Wisconsin territory for the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the San Francisco branch of 
the company, and left last week to take 
up his new duties. Recently, Mr. Roper 
has been handling details of government 
contracts at Minneapolis. 
MANHATTAN VISITORS 


George P. Urban, president of the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, and 


Fred J. Lingham, president Federal 
Mill, Ine., Lockport, were two New 


York state millers who paid a visit to 
the New York offices of Tue 
WESTERN MILLER. 


Nortui- 


HOSPITAL CUSTOMERS 


P. H. Baum, secretary-treasurer of the 
William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas, after being almost speechless 
for three weeks, went to Kansas City to 
His secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alice Lockhart, is in a hos- 
pital for a major operation and another 
office Miss Alberta Miller, un- 
derwent an operation. 


consult a throat specialist. 


worker, 


CHECK-UP SATISFACTORY 

A. P. Cole, vice president of the Jesse 
C. Stewart Co., Pittsburgh, is back at 
his desk after a brief sojourn in the 
hospital for a 
proved highly satisfactory. 


“checking up,” which 


IN CHICAGO 


Among visitors in Chicago were M. 
F. Mulroy, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and M. A. Laberee, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 


COAL MERCHANT 


George Phillips, identified 
for many years with the milling busi- 
ness with the H. C. Cole Milling Ceo., 
Chester, Ill, and St. Marys (Mo.) Mill 
Co., broker in 
Birmingham, Ala., and Atlanta, Ga., is 


formerly 


and later as a flour 
now vice president and sales manager 
of the Hutchinson Coal Co., Fair- 


mount, W. Va. 


MISS THOMAS MARRIED 


Miss Aljean Thomas, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Evans J. Thomas, of Chicago, 
was married Aug. 7 to Lt. (j.g.) Fred 
Edward Hay, stationed at Great Lakes 
training station. The bride’s father is 
manager of the durum division of the 
North Dakota Mill & Elevator. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. PICNIC 


The annual picnic of the office, mill 
and elevator employees of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., was 
held Aug. 23. It was preceded by a 
parade through the business section of 
the town, and was really a gala event. 
Friends of the company participated, 
swelling the crowd to well over 1,000. 


Employees and their families numbered 
about 350. There was a well rounded- 
field during the 
afternoon, closing with the huge family 


out sports program 


picnic toward evening. 
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BUCKWHEAT CROP PROMISING 
The of the United 
States Department of Agriculture esti- 


August report 
mates the growing buckwheat crop at 
8,294,000 bus, compared with the final 
1942 estimate of 6,687,000. If the crop 
comes up to the government estimate, 
there should be enough buckwheat to 
care for all normal requirements, and 
prices should hold within a much nar- 
rower range, Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc. Old stocks are completely 
exhausted, and new grain will probably 


according to 


not, be obtainable until October. 
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SEARING EAST, ABA COUNSEL, 
DEPARTS FOR NAVAL STATION 
Wasuinotron, D. C.—(Special)—It is 

Lt. (jg) Searing W. East, United States 

Naval Reserve, instead of acting general 

counsel of the American Bakers Associa- 

tion, since Aug. 14, when he was officially 
advised by the Navy Department that 
upon Sept. 15 he is to report for active 
duty at the Quonsett, R. I., naval base, 

to begin an indoctrination course as a 

Naval Aviation Voluntary Specialist. 
Mr. East, who is married and 81 

years old, has been with the ABA since 

1938, when he joined the Chicago staff 

in the legal department. With the res- 

ignation July 1 of William Quinlan from 
the general counsel’s post of ABA, Lt. 

Kast has been serving as principal legal 

authority in the Washington office of the 

organized bakers. 

He sought a commission in the bakery 
section of the army, a post for which 
he is fitted by training and knowledge 
of the industry, but the army is no 
longer issuing commissions to specialists 
in civil life. He then applied to the 
Navy Department, with the result that 
after his course is completed at Quon- 
sett, he will be assigned to some admin- 
in naval 
gence as a specialist. 


x *«* &k& & * 


WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * wk* & * 


Fred N. Rowe, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent of the Valley City Milling Co., 
Portland, Mich., is now in training in 
the USNR Midshipmen’s School, Furnald 
Hall, N. Y. 


reserve in January, 1942, when he was 


istrative post or air intelli- 








He enlisted in the navy 


still a junior in college, and was gradu- 


ated from Michigan State College in 
June of this year under the navy’s V-7 
program. 


* 


Capt. Sewell D. Andrews, Jr., for- 
merly director of purchases for Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., but who for the past 
several months has been in Washington, 
in the army supply division, has been 
ordered to report for immediate duty in 
London. 





. out,” he sighed. 
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LAURENCE J. FITZPATRICK 
Laurence J. Fitzpatrick, freight agent 
at Minneapolis for the Chicago, Great 
Western road, died at his Lake Minne- 
tonka home Aug. 18, following a heart 
attack. In former years, he was grain 
solicitor on the floor of the Chamber 
of Commerce, 
He his widow, 
Burial was at Kansas City on Aug. 21. 


and well known in the 


trade. is survived by 


LOUIS C. ITEN 

Louis C. Iten, who with his brothers 
founded the Iten Biscuit Co., died at 
Clinton, Iowa, Aug. 13, at the age of 
76. Mr. Iten first was in the cracker 
and candy business with his father and 
two brothers, and in 1906 formed the 
Iten Biscuit Co., which operated plants 
at Clinton, Iowa; Omaha, Neb; Okla- 
City, and Memphis, Tenn. In 
1928 the company was merged with the 
National Biscuit Co. 


homa 


MRS. WILLIAM C. HURST 


Mrs. William C. Hurst, wife of the 
president of the Chicago & Illinois Kuail- 
way, died at the family farm home at 
Fillmore, Cal., recently. Mr. Hurst has 
many friends among millers and grain 
men. 


A. J. DRESEL 


A. J. Dresel, 75, for 15 years jpresi- 
dent of the Grocers’ Biscuit Co., Louis- 
ville, died Aug. 17. 
of Louisville, entered the retail grocery 
He 
vice president of the Falls City Brewing 


Mr. Dresel, a nitive 


business 53 years ago, was also 


Co., largest brewery in Kentucky. 
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Food Riots Break 
Out in Sicily Over 
Bread, Flour Supply 


Food riots broke out recently in 
Palermo, Sicily, over a supply of bread 
and flour, but American troops brought 
it under control by distributing the sup- 
plies. 

The disorder centered around the rail- 
road station, where a mob of hungry 
people, many of whom hadn’t eaten for 
days, descended on a German supply 
dump. They were breaking open bags 
of flour and scooping it up like anirals. 
Railroad authorities appealed for help 
to Captain Raymond W. Robowski, of 
Minneapolis, who commanding a 
road patrol. 


was 


“First we issued German hard bread,” 
Capt. Robowski said. “Now we're giving 
out flour.” 

“They're taking flour away in  ny- 
thing they can find,” Capt. Robowski 
added—‘“shirts, skirts, caps, hats, |)‘; 
bags, papers, sheets—even an umbrella. 
We're giving them two handfuls «ach. 
Already we’ve supplied 500 people. and 
they’re still swarming up.” 

He said the Germans left 25 tv 30 
250-lb bags of flour and 15 cases of /iard 
bread. “I don’t know what to do with 
these people when the flour supply runs 
“They'll be wild.” 

Lt. John Rickershauser, of Union, 
N. J., reported that some of the people 
in line hadn’t eaten for eight days. 
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Cannon Valley 


IS MILLING 
Good Dependable 


spring wheat flour under 
rigid Laboratory and 
Bake Shop Control. 


Leading Patents 


VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 

INV ADER—Higluten 


* 


Cannon Valley Milling Co. 
Chamber of Commerce 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





EXTRA HOUR 


By OF DOUGH STABILITY 








A new development 
which greatly ex- 
‘tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 


MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 












ARN OLD 
STERLIN G 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








We are always ready yd fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


Operating Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











For More Than 4o Years 
Millers of Quality Flours 














“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW 
“BOXER” 


“WINGOLD” 


WHOLE WHEAT WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” RYE FLouRS 


BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 








Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard “i: 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Exns Mitume Co., Inman, Kan. 





FOR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Quality Cake Flour of the Best 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 








“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 





HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 

CYLINDER SEPARATORS 

MAGNETIC SEPARATORS <@|NIAGARA|B 
DuST COLLECTORS 

GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


























Just always GOOD FLOUR King Milling Company 
< rade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. sFlowr Pain and SePRining BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. LOWELL, MICHIGAN MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Titinasuan = 





WHEAT 


Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 



































to bakers, 
Car lot or- 
improvement 


a few round lots sold 
for 120-day shipment. 
ders rather light. Slight 
Shown in family bookings. Demand for 
clears small. Prices unchanged. No change 
in situation of jobbers. Bakers standing 
by, booking only for immediate wants prin- 
cipally. Specifications improved. Quotations 
Aug. 21: soft wheat baker patent (ceiling 
price) $3.98 per ecwt, cake flour $4.58, 
straight $3.74, family soft wheat short pat- 
ent $4.2 raight and 95% $4.29, first clear 
$3.32@3.75; hard wheat baker patent (ceil- 
ing price) $3. 44, 


However, 
mainly 
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future. Trade seems to have the idea that 
crop movements are well enough defined to 
make commitments and the pressure ot! 
consumer demand helps spur action. Unde: 
the circumstances, the outlook, in the opin 
ion of sellers, very good for the immediat« 
future. Directions also continue at a high 
level. The lower protein southwestern clears 
somewhat easier, but spring clears strong 
at steady prices. At this season of th 
year, there has always been a pickup, but 
this year it is more accentuated. Foreig: 
trade continues light and routine. 






























































—— ae oud weic > an op- family short patent $3.57@ Quotations, Aug. 21: spring short patent: 

icons tony Se aa — 3. 83, straight and 95% $3.44@3.49, first clear $3.79, standard patent $3.69, first clear $3.5 

U FLOUR MARKET Total sales last week aggregated about $2.68 3.06; spring _Wheat baker patent, hard winter short patent $3.74, 95 % patent 

° ° 78% of capacity, against 80% a week earlier ‘Straight and 95%, $3.44 $3.64, first clear $3.50; soft winter short pat 
and 76% a year ago. Toledo: Some mills seem to be making ent $3.95, straights $3.95. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) Aug. 24: estab- out and getting along better than others, New York: Sales are light, as buye: 

THE SOUTHWEST lished brands short patents $3.38@3.42, and under the circumstances it seems sur- show only limited interest and seeming! 

. ian, tilled ee salon ii > oa spring first patent $3.29@3.32, standard pat- prising that they have been able to keep find no incentive to stock in quantity. Gn 
ae Se Sete’ a bg oe for ent $3.24@3.27, fancy clear $3.29@3.35, first up production as well as they have. So standard patent grades, springs have th 
the week being 45% of capacity, compared clear $3.09@3.15, second clear $2.59@2.65, far as known, there has been no boom or preference, as they closely parallel souti 
with 96% the previous week ‘and 53% a whole wheat $3.33@3.37. surge in the sale of soft wheat flour, and western flours. The spread on high gluten. 
year ago. Interior mills, including Duluth: Contin- 1 oe difficult to see how this could be the is wider as northwesterns have returned to 
"A few large independents came in the ued good inquiry, but it is becoming in- $1.75 — ed pt onl ee bee to ceiling levels. Clears continue scarce and 
market, but they can be classed as the creasingly difficult to get buyers to sign or- . oo “ wil = : ng on yee w = our frequently higher than better grades. Ir 
“stragglers,” or those who see fit to buy ders. They want bargains and, apparently, meal = a” gp ili mOns Ww heat ee crease in the ceilings on Pacific Coast flours 
still farther ahead. Backlogs big, directions some mills are losing sight of costs. Main pte poe ct ~~ Rag anemone, on to bring them into line with eastern valu:s 
slowing down somewhat. Clears plentiful, trouble seems to be the scarcity of direc- S0't wheat. seaumeh ore ge & ag: 1gec , to gives handlers renewed interest. 
family business unchanged, export volume tions, If directions on a car or two for = . oh an not se ~' — bo _ 9 quotations Aug. 21: spring high slut = 
light. prompt shipment accompany the order, pans re t = eT ee, ae > hae Foie $3.78@ 3.86, standard patents $3.50@ 3.70 
Quotations Aug. 21: established brands lower prices are reported to be made. With Ties a ee aoe ag Bos 4 bene clears $3.45 @3.70; southwestern high a 
_ Qu a 2 t demand for feed far in excess of produc- bidding and prices seem to have become tens $3.55@3.76, standard patents $3.48 4 
family flour $3.80@4, bakers short —— tion, directions on flour are doubly valu- stabilized at somewhat lower levels, around 3.67, clears $3.39@3.45, eastern soft winters 
$3.10@3.25, 95% $3.05@3.20, straight $3@ coat aa . y 26c over the Chicago September future, $3.95@4.08 : . 

3.10, first. clear $2.50@2.80, second clear ; . $1.70% @1.71, 26c rate points to New York "| “yy 
$2.45@2.60, low grade $2.30@2.40 (clears THE CENTRAL WEST Aug. 20, although higher “prices may be Boston: Buyers not disposed toward ma 
quoted bulk). ; - : : Chicago: A slight improvement in sales; paid if necessary and as high as $1.75 has pte potcd perm gaat pratt - i : 

Of the mills reporting, 3 reported domes-  pyying scattered and in small lots of one been paid. Movement of new soft. wheat are still covered well ahead Py that the 
tic business active, 7 fair, 3 quiet, 8 slow and two cars, Shipping directions only fair. has fallen off and is light. Apparently week's total business was mace Up of the 
and 6 dull. Still no sales in family, but deliveries picked some mills have closed down, possibly ‘UStomary routine sales. No round lots 

Oklahoma City; Sales average about 14% up. Quotations, Aug. 21: spring top patent awaiting clearer indication of ‘conditions "®Ported, the aggregate consisting of mi 
of capacity, compared with 22 in previous  $3.35@3.60, standard patent $3.25@3.55, first under which they must operate. mum car lots, Most sales are of spring 
week. Operation average, 88%. Prices are clear $3.15@3. 63, second clear $2, family patents since their PIICSE SFO More stirs 
firm, Quotations per sack Late ey get en oaae =e yd hard winter short patent EASTERN STATES nee ieee Lae ga Me 
)klahoma points, Aug. 21: hard wheat shor 3.30@3.59, 95% patent $3.20@3.56 s - i ee me tween | Spey ce 
im 2. + “a4. 10, soft wheat short patent clear $3.10@3.20, soft Saeiae + hogy m.... gg al — atl A qvehenine pes, Winter patents not plentiful and mill ai 
@ 7E¢ lara atent $3.65@4.20 $4.53, standard te $4.28, with signs of improvement all along the tations at or near ceilings with no pressure 
$3.75 @ 1.40, — m=... = pean aienet , idarc Res ent first clear $3.59. line, and indications that some heavy vol- to ment: While sales of family flour = 
oo ee ar tea td at mn $3.48 St. Louis: New business much the same. ume contracts will be written in the near light there is a backlog of buying beginnins 
353 > ws to “4 Rate on, Seer a e- 

» ‘ 6 7 , men w 1 wholesalers ordering ou at a 

Omaha: See pty i Be GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES much faster rate than they have in pr 
ct ac . ; p 4 rec so © ” edi, tee ot pei Di a. Mi een petite Bie i lll ti‘itsés«*:éCS Shi j r irecti aker 
a (Ag ry Quotations per sack Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: — yg ee eee, ee oe 
Aug. 21: family fancy $3.80, family stand- WHEAT oh wow - a a Bea ne He By rans 
ard $3.45, bakers short $3.35, bakers stand- Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City St. Louis Duluth quotations unchanged. Quotations Aug. 
ard $3.25. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. spring high gluten $3.90@3.95, short patent 

Hutchinson: Interest draggy and book- Aug. 18 ..... 137% 138% 144% 146% 138% 140% ae 138% 139% $3.75@3.85, standard patent $3.68@3.75, firs 
ings light. Very little inquiry received. Aug. 19 ..... 137% 138% 145 146% 138% 140% 138% 139% clears $3.60@3.65; southwestern short put- 
Shipping directions not nearly as free as Aug. 20 ..... 136% 138 144% 145% 138 139% 138% 139% ent $3.80@3.85, standard patent $3.70@ 3.75, 
for some weeks. Aug. 21 ..... 135% 137% 143% 145% 137% 139% 137 138% Texas short patent $3.75@3.85, standard 

Salina: Demand has been slow, with Aug. 23 ..... 135% 137% 14400 146 137% 139% 137% 138% patent $3.70@3.75; soft winter patent $3.90 
prices practically unchanged, Shipping di- Aug. 24 ..... 136% 138% 144% 146% 138% 139% axa ¥ 138% 139% @4, straights $3.80@3.90, and clears $3.70 
rections showing some improvement. Portland Seattle Winnipeg Liverpool Buenos Aires @ 3.80 

Wichita: Sales from 25 to 40%, directions Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Oct. Dec. Closed Closed Philadelphia: Market generally firm 
from 75 to 100%, quotations unchanged, Aug. 18 ..... . 137 13 110 109 % though prices showed little quotable chanx: 

Texas: Volume of sales about same, 25% re a $abasids 137 138 110% 109% Demand, as a general thing, unsatisfactor 
os a 1% of capacity, in some Aug. 20 trees 137 138% 110% 108% A moderate business reported, mostly me- 
or 30% to possibly 10% : he ++ Parad only Aug. 21 ..... 137 138% 109% 108 dium and small lots, but this slacked ff 
cases practically all nm Home ter can ovitink ee  Sxsan «eee Aho "ste... anes 109% 108% after a few days and the limited trans 
= a= anes o> yond cane for AUB. 34 2.00% oUF. col eink 109% 108% tions largely of small lots for fill-in pur- 
or t . > sates : 3E¢ orice. »mai ~~ ae . 
rompt shipment, and ‘between new sales ——oorn : Oats. none acy Rtg py he Re Kgl 
and shipping directions, operations main- Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City ‘Chleage Minneapolis ae $3 10@3 oor pak i pe ps dre $3 ena u 
tained at 80% to 90% of capacity average. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Are aaa” ane ge a ES ie gy Agee 

r . , in vam “ - wee : spring clear $3.55@3.60; hard win 
Prices unchanged, except bakers over 44% Ae VS 600% seas aes ewes 70% 68% 65% 64% short patent $3.65@3 95%  $3.55@ 2.40 
ash possibly Se per cwt higher. Quotations oS ee 70% 69% 5% 64% a » ... “4 Rs, et to 3.55 @ 3.40, 
Aug. 20: family flour 50's, extra high patent Aug. 20 ..... 70% 69% 66% 64% =". vps a een 
$3.80@4.20, high patent $3.55@3.95, standard Aug. 21 ..... 71 69% 65% 644% Pittsburgh: Demand limited to small !:ts 
bakers, 100's, 44% or F ash (ceiling) reg | 71% 70% 66% 64% of spring wheat and hard winter fleur 
$3.31; first clears, 100's $2.80@3, delivered AGB. FA. occu ates nie 72% 70% 67% 65% Usual mid-August lull in trading on, with 
Texas common points or group 3. RYE . P FLAXSEED—— BARLEY ens gga Be a = 4 — ¥ 

c. Ps ) 4 rections air. Mos 7) 
THE NORTHWEST Chicago Mi polis Mi Duluth Minn Lis the saben trade will omen = extensive 

Minneapolis: Fairly free buying by me- Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec Sept. Dec. buying to keep stocks at normal. Prices 
dium-sized bakers in central states terri- Awe. 28 200s 99% 100% 91% 93% 295% 297% 295% 102 99% firm at ceiling. Family flour demand ill 
tory, but, unfortunately, according to mill- Bee: OE ix.i0n 98% 100% 91% 94 294 296 294 102% 100% light. Demand for soft wirters is quite 
ers, the prices paid were about the lowest AUB. 30 .ccse 98% 100% 91% 93% 293% 295% 293% 101% 99 active, with supplies limited. Quotations 
on the crop, from a_ profit standpoint. New AM: BE. vee 97% 99% 90% 92% 292 294% 292 101% 98% per sack Aug. 21: spring wheat short )at- 
York and New England bakers are also in Aug. 23 ..... 100% 102% 93% 95% 290% 293% 290% 102 99% ent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.65@3.68, 
evidence, but to a lesser degree, while west- Ae, BE. oc ces 100% 102% 93% 95% 292 294% 292 104% 101 spring clear $3.44@3.56; hard winter 
ern and southern buyers remain disinter- patent $3.67@3.80, straight grade $3.54 
ested. 3.59, high gluten $3.64@3.68, first clear $5.18 

There was a little flurry of excitement SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS @ 3.49; soft winter bakers short patent $1.51 

sienee . an sale rhe ar , > C : straig yre > q f@ ° 9 
pegs Rly Peg Ie gg ge Be ra iy om Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 4.64, straight grade $3.44@ 3.52. 
has been postponed indefinitely. load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: THE SOUTH. 

The family flour business seems to be Chicago wer es Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New Orleans: Market continues quiet, 
coming to life again. For several months Spring bran ......... - $....@40.40 $....@37. $....@. $. $....@41.55 with buyers apparently reluctant to add to 
this business has been almost at a stand- Hard winter bran ....... -@ 40.40 aie ates 36.50 @ 37.00 38. 97@39 45 sees seas previous commitments. Reports here di- 
still. With mills geared to bakery flour Standard middlings* -@ 40,40 -@ 37.75 Tir, ste 38.97@ 39.4 5 eate that the supply held by jobbers is 
production, family flour distributors may Flour middlingst ........ -@ 40.40 -@37.75 36.50@37.00 38.97@39.45 sufficient to take care of any demand as 
meet with difficulty in filling their needs Te GEE BARE CACC VSO es -@ 40.40 - @ 37.75 oDoeee »@39,47 long as the market continues steady. Sou'h- 
should demand assume former proportions, Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati Nashville western hard wheat flours are in the st 

Everyone seems to want clears, but there Spring bran ............. ccactitcsca Sean cle .@ 46.48 cg EE oe ae ys demand, with other types more or less quirt 
are none to be had. Several of the larger Hard winter bran ....... yr Pee . @ 45.65 a eg Ae Shipping directions continue good to normal 
mills have no clears to offer in straight cars Soft winter bran ........ x oem vce ee Se -@ 43.10 @44. 30 Quotations per sack Aug. 21: hard sprins 

only in’ mixed cars with patents—and standard middlings* A ee -@ 45.65 - @46.48 4 wheat = (f.o.b. Minneapolis) family patent 
prices on top clears are higher than stand- Flour middlingst ........ -@ ou. .. @ 45.65 . @ 46.48 “@ 43.10 ..@ 14.30 $3.40@3.55, first patent $3.30@3.40, sta d- 
ard patents bring. tt ‘ eerie creas. - @ 45.65 - @ 416.48 .-@ .@.... ard patent $3.20@3.30, fancy clear $3.04 

Shipping directions are coming in a little " 3.15, second clear $2.90@3; hard wir'er 
more freely, but there is still lots of room Spring bran Shorts , Middlings wheat family patent $3.50@3.60, bah:rs 
for improvement in this respect. Mills have Toronto ........- +++ @29.00 $.»--@30.00 m 3.00 short patent $3.35@3.43, 95% $3.25@ 
an unusually big backlog of business on TWinnipeg ....... @ 28.00 - @29.00 DP vsee first clear $3.10@3.20, second clear $2.9)4 
their books, possibly three to four months’ *Brown shorts. tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 3.05; soft wheat short patent $4.20@1.50, 

— rn 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 lbs). All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 8t. we Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati bse 
Spring first patent .......... $3.35@ 3.6 $3.29@ 3.32 vie coe @Docee $....@ 3.44 --@ 3.7 $3.78@ 3.86 $....@ 3.70@ 3. 80 3.75@ a 
Spring standard patent ..... 3.25@ 3.55 3.24@ 3.27 -@. --@ 344 ae 3.69 3.50@ 3.70 3.68@ a 
Grins BLGt GIA ..ccccasees 3.15@ 3.53 3.09@ 3.15 as  eaee coe @ 3 3.45@ 3.70 3.60a@ 3. a 
Hard winter short patent 3.30@ 3.59 @ 3.10@ 3.25 -.-@ 3.44 @ 3.7 7 3.76 i Ce “a 19 
Hard winter 95% patent..... 3.20@ 3.56 eS Peer 3.05@ 3.20 3. 44@ 3.49 ---@ 3.64 3.67 + ae a 2 
Hard winter first clear ...... 3.10@ 3.2 -@. 2.50@ 2.80 2.68@ 3.06 «+-@ 3.50 3.45 eS SR a : 
Soft winter short patent..... @ 4.53 a sap eelehs rer -@ 3.95 rr 3.90@ 4.00 a 5 
Soft winter straight ........ -@ 4.28 > eer os ees oeee@ 3.74 ooo @ 3.96 5 4.08 3.80@ 3.90 a 49 
Soft winter first clear ....... -2-@ 3.59 er ee Ree, PRE a 3.32@ 8.75 ae Ve a ae 3.70@ 3.80 @ 34 
ee “Se eas dececa ces 2.77@ 2.86 2.68@ 2.73 . ee -@ 3.11 -@ 3.16 3.03@ 3.12 . Are . See 
re MOG, GATE 2. ccsvscsaccs 2.26@ 2.57 2.43@ 2.48 o@ ucee -@ 2.81 -@ 2.86 + eee = ae -@. q@ 
Seattle (98's) S. Francisco Standard patent— Seattle San Franciece . Pecente **Winni: ee 
Family patent ...... soo MRO Bicec Paes eee ee Sucve eece Spring top patent{..$....@5.3 - @5.30 Spring exports§ ........ 38s 6d 
Montana ....... «... eee seee Spring second pat.f. ....@4.70 :. @4.80 Ont. 90% patentst. .$5.40@5.50 
Spring first clearf... @3.60 — Pe 


“Includes near-by 
§280-lb cottons. 


straights. 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River 


points for soft 


winter wheat flour. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. 





tSecond-hand cottons. {98-lb cottens 
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straight $3.70@3.85, first clear $3.20@3.50. 


Atlanta: Quietness continues to rule the 
flour business, wtih bakers who have not 
placed contracts continuing to hold off, buy- 
ing just enough for current needs. Ship- 
ping directions are up a little. Improve- 
ment is noted in family flour sales. Pastry 
and cake flour continue scarce. Wholesale 
grocers and jobbers continue well stocked. 
Quietness marks blenders’ business. Prices 
unchanged. 

Quotations per sack (cwt) Aug. 21: spring 
wheat bakers short patent $3.83@3.93, stand- 
ard patent $3.76@3.80, straight $3.60@3.70, 
first bakers clear $3.40@3.50, nominal; hard 
winter bakers’ short patent $3.60 @ 3.75, 
standard patent $3.47@3.62, straight $3.41@ 
1.53, family short patent $3.93@4.08, fancy 
patent $3.80, special patent $3.90, low pro- 
tein 95% $3.50@3.60, from the coast $3.60, 
bulk; soft wheat 95% $3.97@4.06, straight 
$3.93@4.05, fancy cut-off $3.55@3.69, short 
patent $4.05@4.15, first clear $3.50, nominal; 
soft wheat family short patent $4.47@4.68, 
fancy patent $4.45@4.55; special patent $4.35 
“4.45; soft wheat 95%, from the coast 
$3.80, bulk. 

Nashville: Sales more or less limited to 
a few scattered lots as “‘fill-ins.”’ The 
larger buyers who booked several lots last 
month ordered against these contracts and 
are not in the market. Outbound ship- 
ments vary. Inquiries from larger buyers 
have been made, indicating that supplies 
are running low. 

Larger bakers report no new purchases 
ind the smaller and medium-sized bakers 
report their usual ‘“‘hand-to-mouth"  pur- 
‘hases. Bakery sales continue exception- 
ily good. Shipping directions good. 

Prices showing a stronger trend, but about 
unchanged, Quotations Aug. 21: soft win- 
ter wheat family short patent $4.65@4.81, 
standard patent $4.19@ 4.65, straight $4.34@ 
1.49, clears $4.14@4.34; hard winter wheat 
hort patent $4.23@4.49, standard patent 
$4.08@4.23, soft winter high patent pastry 
our $4.59. 

PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle; Market shows some improvement. 
The granting of ceiling price adjustments 
to Pacific Coast mills on soft wheat flour 
sold to go east of the Rocky Mountains 

ill again allow mills to sell their soft 
‘heat flour to the Middle West and South- 
ist, at least it will put them on a competi- 
tive basis with eastern mills, and there is 
io question but that there is a big demand 
for this Pacific Coast soft wheat flour, and 
that substantial bookings will soon develop. 
No change in ceilings for sales west of the 
ktockies. Ceiling prices still retarding local 
business. Mills delivering on old bookings, 
but obtaining little new business. Quota- 
tions, f.0o.b. Seattle or Tacoma, Aug. 21: 
family patent $3.98 per cwt. 

Portland: Light sales continue, with wheat 
prices generally above the ceiling levels on 
flour. Mills are taking care of their regu- 
lar trade with less than car lot sales, but 
\olume bookings are lacking. Nearly all 
flour prices are above ceiling levels. Mills 
are shipping to the Middle West on old 
bookings, but nothing new is coming 
through, 

Quotations per sack, Aug. 21: high gluten 
$3.57, bluestem topping $3.47, fancy hard 
Wheat clears $3.31; whole wheat, 100% 
$3.46, graham $3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills 
are being offered more business than they 
can accept. Domestic orders as well as ex- 








port are piling up and they will be running 
to capacity up to end of November to take 
care of sales on their books. Unfortunately, 
operations of some mills have slowed up 
from lack of help while for the same reason 
one or two have had to close down alto- 
gether. This reduces production at a time 
when every barrel of flour is urgently need- 
ed. The United Kingdom buying agency 
would take more flour from Canada if’ the 
capacity were available for its production. 
Some orders were placed by Iceland during 
the week. This is a market which is de- 
pendent upon Canada for supplies of flour 
and business is regularly placed. 

Quotations Aug. 21: domestic top patents 
$5.35 bbl, seconds $4.70, bakers $4.40, in 
98-lb cottons, net, car lots, Toronto-Montreal 
freights. Export prices are unchanged at 
38s 6d per 280 lbs, cotton, August-Septem- 
ber shipment, 38s 9d October-November, 
Halifax, 

Winter wheat flour is in demand, but 
mills have little to offer as wheat is hard 
to get. Buyers are becoming anxious to get 
supplies and some offers of prices higher 
than those given hereunder have been re- 
ported, but no confirmation of sales at these 
figures could be obtained. The low yield 
and poor quality of the new crop wheat will 
probably result in a stiff premium on win- 
ter wheat flour as compared with springs. 
Buyers who cannot substitute any other 
flour in their products will have to pay this 
premium, but the high prices will reduce the 
total volume of sales. Quotations Aug. 21: 
$5.40@5.50 bbl, in second-hand _ cottons, 
Montreal basis; bulk lots, in buyers’ bags, 
10c under. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade continues good, 
but no new export business reported last 
week. Mills, however, booked up several 
months ahead and plants operating almost 
continuously. Milling interests taking fair 
amounts of various grades of wheat in the 
cash wheat market. Small amounts of new 
wheat threshed, but still too early for any 
rough estimate as to protein content. Quo- 
tations, Aug. 21: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and _ the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.30, cottons; 
seconds, $4.80; second patents to bakers, 
$4.60. 

Vancouver: While there were reports cur- 
rent in local flour circles lately of further 
export business out of the West by Cana- 
dian mills, nothing has been released for 
security reasons. It is known, however, that 
western mills are still working to capacity 
on government orders, principally those for 
the British government which directs where 
the flour shall be shipped. 

Domestic hard wheat flour sales to bak- 
eries continue at a record pace, with only 
a minor demand from housewives. Supplies 
are reported ample for current needs and 
quotations on a cash car basis are holding 
firm at ceiling levels of $5.40 for first pat- 
ents, $5 for bakers patents and $4.90 for 
Vitamin B, all on the basis of cotton 98's. 

The soft wheat flour situation remains 
somewhat clouded, with supplies from On- 
tario mills only fair. Prospects for the new 
harvest grind are not extra bright, and it 
may be that mills will only allocate certain 
amounts to western distributors. Mean- 
while the price to the trade holds at $7.50. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
v { 





WANTED — 


Responsible, aggressive brokers in 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North and 
South Carolina, Florida, lower Ala- 
bama, lower Mississippi, and New 
Orleans, with good following with 
family flour trade to represent mills 
located at Omaha, Nebraska, and 
Denver, Colorado. Give full par- 
ticulars and references. Address 
communications to: 


OMAR INCORPORATED 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 














TWELVE-40 


Capacity 1500 Bblis. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Abilene, Kansas 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 500,000 Bus. 








Betterbag wn HAMMOND 


Tough Hammond Flour Bags can really “take” the 
abuse of today’s crowded warehouses and war- 


















































rushed transportation! 

High grade White, Blue-Lined papers of maximum 

strength and pliability. 

gloss printing. 

Three grades—all good— 
“LUSTRO” 


Select the one that best meets your needs. Write for 
Price List and Samples. 


Sharp—clear—multi-color 


“SECURPAC”’ “CELUPAC” 








HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 
Paper Mill and Factory: WELLSBURG, W. VA. 




















1910 Harney St. Omaha, Nebraska 
SALESMAN WANTED FOR  ILLINOIS- 


Wisconsin territory to cover bakery and 
family trade; ability to sell both retail 
and carload buyers is essential. Write to 
Sales Department, Standard Milling Co., 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIL, 
stating your qualifications and references, 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 














v 


EXCELLENT CONDITION—ONE HUHN 
flour or cereal drier, motor attached, in- 
cluding dust collector, fan, pipes, ete. 
Dawn Donut Co., Inc., Jackson, Mich. 





ONE STAND 9x30 BALL-BEARING B&L 
rolls; 4 stands 7x24 Nordyke shell-bearing 
rolls; several aspirators; metal dust col- 
lectors; Allis purifiers and reels; seven 
very latest type A-drive, c.o. bearing Nor- 
dyke rolls; one S. Howes batch mixer. F. 
W. Mann, P. ©. Box 67, East St. Louis, I. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
v iictenetesinhemietncemmeiimmienmmnaatel 


WANTED—OBSOLETE BRANDS OF COT- 
ton bags—any size from 3 Ibs up; will be 
used for packing metal parts. Container 
Products Co., 2688 East 37th St., Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. 














WANTED—SCRAP COTTON BAGS, CAN 
be torn, soiled or water damaged; any 
quantity. Get your scrap into the serap. 
We need this material to supply war in- 
dustry customers. Container Products Co., 
2688 East 37th St., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





SALESMEN WANTED BY GOOD-SIZED, 
well-established; spring wheat mill manu- 
facturing high quality flours; open terri- 
tories central and eastern New York state, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut. Actual flour selling 
experience not absolutely necessary, but 
territory acquaintance preferable. Give 
full business history in first letter; replies 
treated in confidence; good permanent and 
well paying position for producers. Ad- 
dress 6309, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Vv 

WANTED—POSITION AS STONE DRESS- 
er; can dress and keep in order for mak- 
ing any product ground on stones, espe- 
cially soft flat meal required for some 
southern markets; good references, T. M. 
Traughber, 719 Commerce St, Clarksville, 
Tenn. 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, MAR- 
ried, draft exempt, well acquainted with 
Wisconsin wholesale grocers, bakers and 
jobbers; desires position working in Wis- 
consin for well established flour mill. 
Address 6267, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 























POSITION WANTED BY MILLER WITH 
lifetime experience in some of the best 
mills in the Northwest; can take full 
charge of any sized mill; will accept 
second miller’s position if chance for pro- 
motion. Address 6319, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





EXPERIENCED, HIGHLY TRAINED 
miller, that can produce better flour for 
less; formerly connected with one of 
America’s leading mill builders; five-day 
week service rendered, Monday through 
Friday, Sundays when needed; go any- 
where at once. Address 720 Kilian Blvd., 
St. Cloud, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
y¥ nt cenamemnnemen men int 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 


two flour blenders. Address 4970. The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 











MILLS FOR SALE 
room ss nee nme Vv 











FOR SALEK—75-BBL MODERN FLOUR 
mill, diesel power, located in North Da- 
kota; big exchange business; owner has 
interests outside the state. Address 6326, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 


Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 




















Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
- OTTAWA KANSAS 








INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 
Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 

COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 Nerth State St. Chicago, It. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILL RED WING 


MINNESOTA 































Assured 


—when your shipment comes 
from this family-owned, 67- 
year-experienced mill. 


fee ee eS eS eS eee 


Quality! 





Our Complete Range of Bakery Flours are 
Research and Laboratory Tested 


You don’t need to worry about the flour quality so essential to 
your business if you order from “the Beardstown Mills.” Every 
flour offered by Schultz, Baujan & Co., whether it be soft wheat, 
bakery or family type, is the continuing result of untiring re- 
search and painstaking laboratory development. That’s because 


bakery flours are a specialty with us . . . not one is a “sideline.” 


2,000 Barrels Flour—— 300 Tons Commercial Feed——1,000,000 Bushels Storage 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 





“The Beardstown Mills” 









ST. LOUIS, 
MO. 


J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 




















Jones-HETTELSATER ConsTRUCTION Co. 
Designers and Builders for M: ulling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missourt 
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Aug. 24 
inquiry is not as 
feed; even ground 


Quotations Tuesday, 
Minneapolis: Temporarily 
keen for prompt shipment 


wheat seems to be neglected. But there 
has been no let-up in the demand for for- 
ward delivery. Old contracts are steadily 
being cleaned up, and a little more bran 
is appearing on the market for sale While 
directions on flour are more plentiful, they 
are still not in big enough volume to in- 
sure the mills a steady run, and, until they 
are, millers prefer not to sell too far ahead. 
They say they could readily sell their an- 
ticipated production for the remainder of 


the ceiling. 
Oklahoma City: Demand 
lent, with dealers unable to supply the re- 
quirements; no change in_ prices. Quota- 
tions, basis burlap bags, carload shipment, 
for southern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.90@1.95 per bag of 100 Ibs. For 
northern deliveries: bran, mill run and 
shorts $1.85@1.90. 
Omaha: Very 
limited; prices 
Wichita: Wemand greater 
steady at ceiling; bran and 
Kansas City, $36.50. 
Hutchinson: Demand insistent; 
supply inadequate; bran, mill 
shorts $36.50@ 37.50 (Kansas 
Salina: 


year at 


continues excel- 


good demand 
remain at 


and supply 
ceiling, $36.50. 

than supply; 
shorts, basis 


trend firm; 
run and gray 
City basis). 
Demand extremely 
steady; supply insufficient to 
trade requirements; ceiling 
on bran and shorts, 

Fort Worth: Demand exceedingly good; 
trend tight at ceiling; supply limited to cur- 


good; trend 
take care of 
prices prevail 


rent production; output going out prac- 
tically all in mixed cars with flour; wheat 
bran and gray shorts $43.20, mixed car 
ceilings, del. group 3. 

Chicago: Good; trend firm; no offerings; 
spring and hard winter bran, std. midds., 
flour midds., red dog $40.40, jobbers’ ceiling 
price. 

St. Louis: Bran, pure bran, gray and 
brown shorts $38)974 39.45; red dog, $39.47 
(none offered). 

Toledo; Demand and supply situation una- 
changed. Prices at ceiling levels, impos- 


sible to take care of the demand. 





Buffalo: Demand continues very much in 
excess of supply and has forced sellers 
to ration buyers on basis of previous rec- 
ords; trend firm; supply very tight; bran 
std. midds., red dog, second clear and 
heavy mixed feeds, $41.55. 

New York: Trend firm; spring bran and 
std. midds. $49@650. 

Boston: Demand heavy, but jobbers and 
resellers had to rely on supplies of ground 
wheat made available through CCC pur- 
chases. Supply not heavy, but served as 
stop-gap to limited extent for buyers’ re- 


quirements of bran and midds; prices steady 


August 25, 1943 


Toronto-Montreal: 
sufficient to absorb all the 
produced and more could be 
permits are scarce and are 
ton. Domestic prices are at ceiling levels: 
bran $29, shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Montreal freight basis. 

Winnipeg: Demand continues keen anid 
all supplies moving to eastern Canada; bra: 


Domestic demand is 
millfeed being 
used. Export 
worth $13.50@14 


$28, shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. brary 
$25.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex-countr 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 
Yancouver: Domestic demand exceptio: 

ally good. Domestic stocks are ample but 
hard to maintain owing to the heavy «a: 
mand, Supplies are available in quantit 
but no greater than the demand. Prices 
are holding to ceiling levels and current 
cash car quotations are: bran $29.80, short 
$30.80, and midds. $33.80, with no trade or 


quotations 
enjoy the 
visions. 


for feed 
federal 


flour 
freight 


which does not 
assistance pro- 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis and interior Minnesota: More 
activity noted. The new crop movement is 
under way, and prices are down to a point 
more in keeping with buyers’ ideas. Se 
eral sales of 1,000 to 2,000 cwts were - 
ported by various mills, and there is more 
car lot buying than for some time. Pure 
white rye flour $2.684% 2.73 cwt, in cottons, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium $2.58@2 
pure dark $2.43@ 2.48. 

Buffalo; Demand improving; trend stea: 
supply ample; white $3.16, medium $3 
dark $2.86. 

New York: 
white patent 

St. Louis: Prices 4c cwt 
shipping instructions slightly 
white flour $3.11, medium 
rye meal $2.91. 

Chicago: Only a 
made, as demand 
directions fair; white 
medium $2.67@ 2.76, 

Philadelphia: Market irregular, 
weak and lower, with offerings 
eral; white patent $3@3.10. 

Pittsburgh: Demand light; 
supply ample; pure white rye flour $: 
2.81, meduim $2.35@ 2.68, dark $2.30@2 
ortland; Pure $3.42, 
dark rye $3.46, pure 
$3.81, Wisconsin $3.94. 


Dull and without 
$3.02@ 3.12 


feature; p 


off; sales a 
improved; 
$3.01, dark $2..%1, 





few small scattered saivs 
has been very = quit; 
patent rye $2 
dark $2.26@2.§ 





ruling 
more lily 


trend stea: 






medium 
straight 


dark rye 
Wisconsin 
white patent 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Durum mills are receiving 





at ceilings; spring bran, midds., mixed feed shipping directions in volume, and anticipate 
and red dog, $46.48. a heavy = ee are —— ’ a m 
. . " . some of the big buyers for specified shi)- 
Philadelphia: lemand fair; trend firm; ments well up toward the pices of the 
supply moderate ; bran, std. and pure spring year. New buying, however, is light, with 
$45.65 bid: hard winter $45.65, soft winter mills holding top grades at ceiling limits 
eae std. and flour midds. and red dog, In the week ended Aug. 21, nine Minne- 
929.00 apolis and interior mills made 167,888 sacks 
Pittsburgh: bemand strong; trend un- (cwts) durum products against 201,769 in 
changed; offerings light and scarce; spring the previous week. 
bran and red dog, $44.10, nominal. Buffalo: Shipping directions much bette: 
Atlanta: Tightness continues to prevail, indicating heavier macaroni plant prod 
with offerings very small and _ insufficient tion, with corresponding greater interest in 
to meet trade requirements. Demand re- forward buying; only check at present on 
mains urgent, with prices firm at the max- demand is new crop movement, which may 
imum level. Moderate amounts of wheat or may not bring a trading spot; trend 
feeds are coming in on previous contracts. steady; supply fair; on bulk basis, all-rvil 
Bran and shorts continued at the ceiling of No. 1 $3.99, durum fancy patent $3.99, m 
$46.304 46.80, wtih ground feed wheat $47 aroni flour $3.73, first clear $3.12, second 
aio, ground oats $65, ground barley $65, clear $2.12. 
hominy feed $52. Chicago: Still no sales reported; directions 
Nashville: Demand continues very good, only fair; No. 1 semolina $3.76, standard 
“us pastures are. only in fair condition. No. 1 semolina $3.66. 
Offerings very limited and about the only St. Lou Prices unchanged; sales d 
way obtainable is in mixed cars of flour shipping directions slow; first grade senio- 
and feed, Prices remain at the ceiling, lina (ceiling price) $3.99 ecwt, granu 
eS en ceiling being $44.30 on both bran $3.81, No. 3 $3.73, fancy patent $3.99. 
é cf 8s ‘ts 
— ae ‘ia 7 ” Seas saa oe Philadelphia: Little activity in trade nd 
Sea le: emand good; trend strong; sup- no important change in _ prices. Offerin 2s 
ply limited; $36.50. ample for requirements; No. 1 fancy $4.2 
Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, midds, No. 1 regular $3.92. 
$36.50 ton. Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend 
Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply changed; supply ample; No. 1 fancy $35." 
limited; Kansas bran $47.82. No. 1 standard $3.88 cwt. 
<> 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE 


grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of 


Visible supply of 





GRAIN SUPPLY 
the Chir o 











Board of Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted), of date Aug. 21, and corresponding date o' 4 
year ago: 
c—Wheat c Corn—— ——Oats— a—Rye— --Barl: ’ 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1"t- 
en CREE OC ET Ce 2,006 7,512 43 245 27 9 89 93 5 ’ 
Buffalo ... Ses aces 5,349 6,808 461 6,187 1,147 253 3,715 3,567 1,484 1 
Afloat 5 hi 181 ; 31 eae ‘ “s ee ‘ 
Chicago . cases oe 7.743 10,578 964 13,207 1,665 1,050 8,561 3,829 1,099 ’ 
Afloat . een ; = 187 7 as oa 13 
Detroit ......ceseeeees oe 90 2 ss 4 28 270 = 7 
Delwth ....« 31 4,165 177 127 2,146 1,540 2,257 ‘ 
Fort Worth 181 S4 131 157 156 76 8 100 s 
Galveston ..... 619 20 
Hutchinson 080 sy ‘ 3 ™ 
EmG@IAMAPClis ...0sccceee 802 914 1,707 33 61 : 
Kansas City 690 872 1,891 866 311 ‘ 
Milwaukee O44 15 791 15 1,171 ed 
Minneapolis 115 148 4,102 1,356 4,901 1 
New Orleans 145 32 72 87 ae 
New York 456 70 12 . . 
oo ire er 199 1,099 1.807 120 78 
Peoria ...... 852 88 163 iia pd 
Philadelphia .......... 777 17 6 42 . 
a” ae .719 992 701 733 P. 
OS ree ore 997 128 349 9 is 
pO es ee O84 370 642 7 4 
po es ,015 3 1 65 
REE caelocc «ane asses 220 “¢ 
Totals ...190,437 218,395 6,300 3,688 22,261 16,796 12,098 3,"'44 
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PREMIUM 
VAL ES! 


Rar FLOURS 


are milled from the finest pre- 


mium wheats money can buy. 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 








“Gooch’s Best” | 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





















ITs 
BIN 





Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged— ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
oa Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Two of the Nation's Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Salina, Kansas 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


13,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mitts ac FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO.. _. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co.; Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








MAXWELL KULLA 


Manufacturer's Distributor 


RED LION FLOUR 
ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 


38 PEARL ST. NEW YORK CITY 








Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. ““Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and D Trade Solicited 
itenlior Millers’ National Federation 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator ““A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 








PAGE’S 
FLOURS 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 
ss Topeka, Kansas 











“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 








J0'IS A SKILLED WORKER 





























You can try “Big Jo” or 
either of his brothers “Chief 
Jo” or “Diamond Jo” and 
you'll find them all skilled, 
\ reliable workers. They come 
¥\from good heritage — select 
wheat of pretested baking 
quality. 

The “Jo” family has an ex- 
cellent reputation in many 
plants just like your own — 
a reputation built upon de- 
pendable performance. Let 
us introduce you to: 





Big Jo—Fancy short patent 


Diamond JO Standard bakers’ patent 


' iN? 
iy) All 
| | 


Chief Jo—High protein 


and sister ""Josie’’—strong, fancy clear 
447) 


4/77 i THE 

4\\ Due 

i) =a _ BIGJO 
‘ jg FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 
Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 





FMaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 





EXPORT OFFICES: 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
WIS LATE MAJESTY 
GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 


Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA“ 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES”“ 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 


Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 
Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 








a 


SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 
PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 












































) 
. 
. 
‘ 
» 
» 
> 
‘ 
) 
» 
» 
} RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
. > 
; Head Ottice: Cables: | 
; 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C, 3. “Milligroup” 
. LONDON, ENGLAND London 
: ! 
. 
R. C. PRATT The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
FLOUR—EXPORTER—CEREALS COMPANY LIMITED 
68 KING ST. EAST : 462 Oountry Elevators 
TORONTO, CANADA Terminal Elevator Oapacity, 9,461,600 Bus. 
Cable Address: “PramILuco,” Toronto. Grain Exchange, Winnipeg 
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See tien 
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Mn at SasKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


—_——- 
Saes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: ‘‘Fortearrr”’ BOX 2198 Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 


























> 





QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
tces: 


TORONTO, OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, LONDON, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 





Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 








Sa" OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF So >= 


- JUTE 4 - yuTe J 
we BAGS corn 
-_ BAGS - BAGS 


COTTON IN CANADA COTTON 
R , , 


f_ * Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited / q a 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


i 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. Since 1857 
“SILVERKING” OMaEnAT Oraae ys “ar “KEYSTONE” J / ° 
sidiits aia. Mianadar ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA GHHES Hichardson | SONS 





Grain Merchants Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ 







LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 


“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable-Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 




















TORONTO, CANADA 


PURITY aed STERLING 
THREE STARS CANADA CREAM 


GREAT WEST «+ BATTLE  - MAITLAND + HURON 


All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9,500 BBLS DAILY ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


ey UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED a tit 
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Wheat Security 
Partly Dependent 
on Imports 


How much wheat the United States 
can safely divert to feed and alcohol in 
1943-44 will depend in part on how far 
transport facilities will permit impor- 
tation of Canadian and other grains, 
Wheat Studies (Vol. XIX, No. 6, May, 
1943) of the Food Research Institute 
points out in a survey of world wheat 
supplies. 

Mounting evidence of heavy wheat 
utilization in North America has been 
a major feature of the past four 
months, the report states. In the United 
States, domestic disposition will reach 
at least a billion bushels in the crop 
vear. For feed and alcohol alone, the 
use of wheat in this country will con- 
siderably exceed the world’s net ex- 
ports of wheat and flour in 1942-43. In 
the four chief exporting countries com- 
bined, wheat utilization will be over 
300,000,000 bus larger than the previous 
maximum in 1930-31. 

In Axis Europe, the institute pointed 
out, the bread grain position of 1942-43 
was the worst since 1917-18. Except in 
the Danube basin, however, bread ra- 
tions were not generally reduced. Sup- 
plies were stretched by further increases 
in flour extraction rates and in per- 
centages of admixtures of non-wheat 
flours. The current shortages of bread 
in Axis Europe, the Middle East and 
French North Africa seem likely to be 
partially relieved by better crops in 
1943, it was stated. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


76,704 FARMS NOW IDLE 
IN U. S., SURVEY REVEALS 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The Bureau of 
the Census reports that there were 76,704 
idle and abandoned farms in the United 
States as of April, 1940, representing 
6,484,292 acres. The acreage involved, 
the bureau said, was small in compari- 
son with the 56,928,656 acres lying idle 
on producing farms, but it added “it 
is important in these days of ‘all out’ 
crop and livestock production.” Census 
officials said they have no figures later 
than 1940. 

The survey, first of its kind under- 
taken by the bureau, placed the number 
of nonproducing farms at 1.8% of the 
country’s total, but said they were 
smaller, averaging 85 acres in size com- 
pared with 174 acres for operating 
farms. 

New England and the mid-Atlantic 
States showed the largest proportion of 
abandonments, with one out of every 20 
farms idle. Iowa reported only one out 
of 2,000. 

Worn-out land and crop failures ac- 
counted for a third of the total aban- 
donments, with the remainder ascribed 
to various reasons. Some 12,000 were 
left idle by farmers taking other jobs 
or giving up their land for other per- 
Sonal reasons. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE— — 

ECUADOR WHEAT MONOPOLY 
Virtual government monopoly of wheat 
and wheat flour has been established in 
Ecuador because of anxiety concerning 
Supplies, the United States Department 
of Commerce reveals. The price of flour 
increased from %e to 15¢ lb in two 
months and frequently was unobtain- 


able. A number of bakeries suspended 
operations. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, OANADA 


F, 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








TORONTO ELEVATORS 
LIMITED 


Grain and Feed 
Merchants 


4 Million Bushel Elevator— Toronto 
3 Million Bushel Elevator—Sarnia 


TORONTO, CANADA 








W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘““GLUTEN,”’ Melbourne 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 








‘“‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 





IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 


WINNIPEG MONTREAL MONCTON 


TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE 
T f T YRIENTA EXPORT OFFICE VANCOUVER 
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New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 





GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ApprEss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,"’ Sypnry 


Canadian Hard Spring 


Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. 
Country Run Winnipeg, Manitoba 























CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG COMPANY, LIMITED 


VANCOUVER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 


and 


BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


COTTON 
BAGS 


Manufacturers and Importers 


= 





JUTE 
BAGS 


BURLAPS AND TWINES 


Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 
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GOLDEN 
LOAF FLOUR 


A Flour With an 
Outstanding Reputation 





for 
Uniformity and 
High Quality 


TENNANT & HOYT CO. 


Established 1901 
2,000 Bbls Daily Capacity 


LAKE CITY, MINNESOTA 
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ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bois 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F,. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 

















"© FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and wareh in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
OuirF H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 

























WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address “Wasco. All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich. Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 

















WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 
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OF COURSE 

Billy Boy, touring in an asylum, asked 
an inmate his name. 

“George Washington,’ was the reply. 

“But,” said perplexed Billy Boy, “last 
time you said you were Abraham Lin- 
coln.” 

“That,” said the inmate sadly, “was 
by my first wife.” 


¥ ¥ 


STATISTICS 


In the United States there are 1,330 
“career” women who have taken up 
law. There are also several million other 
women who lay it down. 


¥ ¥ 


THE SILVER LINING 
Remember me? I used to moan: 
No, no! Don’t give me that! 
Don’t weigh that homely hunk of bone— 
Cut off that slice of fat.” 
I left you looking battle scarred, 
With every pound I bought. 
I've changed now—here’s my ration card, 
Just give me what you’ve got. 
NOTHING DOING 
Salesman.—Can I interest you in an 
attachment for your typewriter? 
Executive—Nothing doing! I’m still 
paying alimony because of the attach- 
ment I had for my last one. 
¥ ¥ 
wHy? 
First Moron—I’m saving burned-vut 
light bulbs. 
Second Moron.—Why? 
First Moron.—For blackouts. 


¥ ¥ 
THE RECORDER 


Sign on sidewalk vendor’s cartful of 
tomatoes: “Don’t Squeeze Me Till I’m 
Yours.” 


¥ ¥ 
SOFT SHOE 


Pilot—As a dancer, the girls say 
I’m tops. 

Gal.—tThey’re right, on the tops of 
their feet! 

¥ ¥ 
BLUNDER 

“Gee, I made a terrible blunder at 
dinner last night!” 

“What happened?” 

“Mother asked me if I wouldn’t have 
some corn, and I passed my glass!” 


¥ ¥ 


OVERWORKED 
Two young typewriter tappers were 
leaving the office after a busy day. 
“Isn't it terrible the way we have to 
work these days?” said the first one. 


“I should say so!” said the other. - 


“Why, I typed so many letters yesterday 
that last night I finished my prayers 
with ‘Yours truly’ !” 
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GROWN 
MILLS 


PORALAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex. 
port Flours. 








% 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














CPITIIONS 
S SEWING WY 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. | 
Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills ' 
W. A. CHAIN, Mer. ABILENE, KANSAS 











North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 








PROMPT». ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 
Our 94th year 


— 








Pfeffer Milling aie | 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANO’., 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 


— 
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WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


ae 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL: Temporary War-time Address 
“Copley,”” Thornton Hough 


GLASGOW: 45, Hope Street, 0.2. 





Cheshire 
LONDON -—7. London Street, Mark Lane, E. ©, 3. 
M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN Cable Address: ‘‘TRONTOPRI,” London 
Established 1870 SIDNEY SMITH 
STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT | 5 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 


Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C.3 


| 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd.| FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MEROHANTS 
GLASGOW, C. 2 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 

50 Wellington Street 

Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street | 

BELFAST, IRELAND 

AncHoR,”’ Belfast | 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 


Cable Address: * Cable Address: ''GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
' GLASGOW 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 | 


and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers | 19 Waterloo St. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


Cable Address: ‘“MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 


Cable Address: 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


Cable Address: ‘‘DorFEacH,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. ( Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 





and FLOUR 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Corys’ Buildings 
LONDON, E. C.3 57/59 St. Mery Axe LONDON,E.C.3 
¢ Brunswick — LIVERPOOL 
Cable Add : “Cov ,”’ Lond onstitution Street 
able ress OVENTRY ndon 1 Hope ‘Street ASGOW 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


" FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
| FEED, ETC. 


LONDON, E. C. 3 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address ‘‘Feastanco,’’ London. Saeane 


: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








| WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St.,. GLASGOW, C. 5 

41 Constitution St., LEITH 

Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 

42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Puiip,’’ Dundee 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“GOLDENGLO,”’ Glasgow. 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON | p, T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


LTD. | 45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS IMPORTERS OF 
Baltic Chamber FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
tic mbers biel, okies 
: GLASGOW OFFICES ALSO AT 
50 Wellington Street LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN BELFAST 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. | Buy and Sell 


Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW | 


Cable Address: 'DipLoma,"’ Glasgow | 











We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 


Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














7a UA in © OD Bey ure) 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Flour Specialists ite four 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Ill 








Wisconsin Rye Flour 


or Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


WHITE & COMPANY 
“The Flour People’’ 


117 Commerce St. Baltimore, Md. 

















919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 








Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Fs Oh CE OME 5 cnc err escnsseceseacecesys $4,904,187 
CINE IIE OB We Dice cciccrceseccvsederes 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
9 John Street - . New York 
Insurance Exchange - a 
Hurt Palidiog - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank uilding - Montreal 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
Insurance on Flour 
Policies of this Company are 
held by all leading millers 























HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & H. J. GREENBANK 


LARSEN CO. & COMPANY 
at FLOUR aaées FLOUR 
410-420 N, Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N.Y. 


HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FT_OUR pomestic 


3ist and Market Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices 
New York City and Sao Francisco 








a 





a 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASau_e Sr. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. * 


P.O. Box 646 





New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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SS 
RUSSELL-MILLER FLOURS ABSORB MORE 
LIQUID — MAKE MORE DOUGH $$$ 


THERE’S A RUSSELL-MILLER FLOUR FOR EVERY 
BAKING PURPOSE 


OCCIDENT - SWEET LOAF 
PRODUCER * KYROL 
SUNBURST - POWERFUL 


and more than 50 other Bakery Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters + Minneapolis, Minn. 

















A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


—and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbls Capacity 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minna. Minneapolis 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPACA, WIS. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


August 25, 1943 
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Within the lunch boxes of American workmen, there’s 
a production secret that the enemy dare not reveal to 
its own people. It’s more than a matter of so many calo- 
ries, SO many vitamins...important as they are. It goes 
back to the home, and to the homemaker who spreads 
the sandwiches to meet the individual preferences of 
Jim or Joe or Mary, as the case may be. 

Because the American workman, by and large, can 
still eat for enjoyment as well as for nutrition, his spirit 
as well as his body is better fed. Thus nourished, he can 


@ * , 
FOR AMERICA’S PRODUCTION SECRET. . Tugucre Wthiu 


outproduce the healthiest of slaves. Luckily for Amer- 
ica, good taste and good nutrition go hand in hand in one 
plentiful and popular lunch box food: white bread. 

A preference for products made from white flour is 
deeply rooted in American eating habits. Today, the 
milling industry is helping to make America strong by 
producing flour no’ only appetizingly white and well- 
matured, but enriched with essential nutrients. 

Novadel-Agene is proud of its association with so 
many millers in carrying out this important wartime 
responsibility. If you are not now fully informed on the 
place of Novadelox, Agene and N-RICHMENT-.-A in 
improving the uniformity and nutritive quahty of flour, 
just write: NA-93 














Tune him in...who cares? 


The Lord Haw-Haws of the Axis are on the air most of 
the day and night. Tune ’em in some time... just for a 
laugh. Nobody cares a hoot if you listen even if you like 
that kind of ersatz thinking. 

Sure it’s enemy propaganda. But a free country can take 
it in doses as big as they send and no harm done. Right 
beside us is the antidote... the facts. They reach us every 
day through our own newspapers, magazines, the radio. 
Not twisted, or changed around, or suppressed, but by and 
large accurate, complete and honest. If you think you’re 


being fooled, you can always go look for yourself. 
? é 


That’s how the thing works in a free country. In the 
slave states, the Nazi big shots are so scared that the 
common people will hear the facts that they stop their 
ears... with bullets. 

If we at General Mills had to work under such conditions, 
we'd last about as long as, well, as long as the Axis. And 
we don’t mean a thousand years. As it is, we can carry on 
our manufacture of good grain into good food, develop new 
products, plan our future because we know the facts we 
rely on are genuine. Because our future, and yours, rests 


on a foundation deep in the soil of freedom. 








